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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


HE opening of Parliament this year, though the absence of great 
T party questions leaves little room for political excitement, has 
its own peculiar features of solemnity and gloom. The deep and 
iveparable loss sustained by the First Estate of the realm is fully 
dared by a Parliament which adequately represents the sentiments 
of the country. The absence of the Queen and the mournful vacancy 
of the chair which used to be so well filled by the wise and trust- 
worthy counsellor who was wont to stand at her side, marks the 
inauguration of the session with singular sadness, These are the out- 
ward and visible signs of a loss the gravity of which will long continue 
to depress the public mind. 

The Houses of Lords and Commons meet with considerable 
changes in their personnel. What the Lower House has uwnquestion- 
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seer ably lost, the Upper may be said, in some degree, to have gained. In 
tes hank the Lords, the Government, who have hitherto been very weak (Lord 
er Granville receiving only an oceasional assistance from the smart 
Houses. petulance of the Duke of Argyle), are reinforced by the experience 

and abilities of one of the foremost statesmen of our times, trained 
, Hollingshead’s stamp ly a long discipline of parliamentary experience. It will be curious 


certainly of even ™ ‘ . ‘ 
r to observe how Earl Russell adapts himself to the new atmosphere in 


which he will have to act, and whether “languid Johnny can glow to 
glorious John” in the somewhat chilling climate of the Painted 
Chamber. 
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In the House of Commons there is nothing but pure loss to 
not been thrown aw, 





deplore. The conspicuous forms, the cultivated intellects, and the 

N. ripe experience of Graham and Sidney Herbert have disappeared, 

— alas! for ever from the arena which they instructed and adorned. 

IES Unhappily the present composition of the House of Commons is such 

R NIGHTS ascan ill afford the abstraction of men of such mark and weight, 

Nevertheless there still remain others amply competent to the conduct 
LUME. 


of affairs in the business of a deliberative assembly. 

The removal (we can hardly call it the promotion) of Lord Russell 
leaves the conduct of the discussions on Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Commons exclusively in the hands of Lord Palmerston. 
Without much natural gift of fluency or eloquence, there is no one 
who, by long experience and natural cleverness, has acquired in a 
higher degree the art of dexterously avoiding embarrassing questions, 


Trap to Catch s! 


RAY. 


r of Redelyffe-” 


OLUME. aud producing the impression he desires without compromising the 
Cabinet he represents. It is highly probable that all his resources 

LYARD. will be taxed by the indiseretion of individual members, who will 
endeavour, without success, to “force the hand” of the Prime 
Minister, But Lord Palmerston may be safely trusted with an air of 
the sreatest frankness, while he seems to be taking the House into 
8 confidence, to take very good care that they learn nothing more 

OLUME. han just what he thinks it expedient that they should know. 

7 In spite of all the changes which have occurred, the preponderance 

RIST. f administrative ability and debating power rests clearly with the 





‘uuisterial side; the brilliant oratorical abilities of Mr. Gladstone 
mv him without a rival as a debater, equally ready in all the arts 
' attack and of defence ; and there is good reason to hope that this 
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of Commons far beyond that which his powers of speaking would 
otherwise command. The signal success with which the Canadian 
expedition was organized and despatched gives an éclat to the ad- 
ministration of his department, for which some people are disposed to 
pronounce him unfit. The difficult task of passing the war estimates 
through the House of Commons could not be placed in better 
hands. While the general confidence in his judgment is a solid 
element of strength to the Administration, Lord C. Paget 
has taken care to discount, by anticipation, the credit which the 
Admiralty has deservedly earned. Sir G. Grey is always a popular 
and effective speaker; and on questions of international law, the 
Government have received a timely reinforcement by the accession to 
the Treasury Bench of the new Solicitor-General. With so compe- 
tent a chief, and such accomplished lieutenants, the Cabinet have little 
to fear from the front row of the Opposition benches, Mr. Disraeli will 
no doubt sit as usual, with his sphinx-like air of impassive expectation, 
waiting all the while for a plausible oppportunity to execute some cun- 
ning manceuvre or to fall on the flank of the enemy. Even if the 
notorious popularity of the Premier with the country did not dictate 
the prudence of avoiding a direct assault, the present situation of the 
Queen would enforce the necessity of abstaining just now from 
any attempt to bring on a Ministerial crisis. Nevertheless, with the 
Carlton lists showing so close a shave, on a critical division it would 
be hardly in human nature to resist the temptation of harassing 
opponents whom the leader of Opposition promises himself soon to 
supplant. However, after all, in great divisions which are to decide 
the fate of a Government, the general tone of public opinion decides 
the question far more than the hustings pledges of the individual 
members. And the idea of replacing the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench by the set of gentlemen who sit on the row exactly 
opposite to them is one which we think is likely to find little favour, 
With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley—the two men in whom their 


either in the country or the House of Commons. 


own party are least disposed to confide,—the leading men of the 
Opposition ranks can be hardly said to be, in a Parliamentary sense, 
presentable, General Peel, Sir J. Pakington, and Lord Malmesbury 
may be very excellent and worthy country gentlemen, and, for aught 
we know, very accomplished sportsmen ; but a project for placing in 
their hands the responsibility of conducting the Foreign Office and 
the Army and Navy, in the present anxious conjuncture, is one 
which we think would not be very satisfactory to the English 
public. 

It will be interesting to observe whether Mr. Disraeli will renew 
this session the open flirtations with the Trish Brigade, which brought 
so much deserved disgrace on his party in reference to the notorious 
Galway Contract. The leader of the Opposition, like many acute 
gamblers, possesses, in a high degree, the art of combinations, by which, 
while he thinks to make his game secure, in fact he always manages 
to lose. Of all speculations, in our judgment, the most unfortunate 
is that in which Mr. Disraeli has so deeply compromised himself in 
endeavouring to construct a Tory majority by the help of the Irish 
Catholics. 
asperation against the [talian policy of the Government, that on some 


It is always possible, in the present state of Catholic ex- 


collateral question a sufficient number of [rish members might be got 
into a lobby with the mass of the Tory party, to give a hostile vote 
against Lord Palmerston’s Administration. But what is Mr. Disraeli 
do with his allies after so dangerous a success? Lord Melbourne 
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suffered severely enough for the support which he was obliged to pur- 
chase of O'Connell ; and a Tory Government which existed by the 
favour of the O'Donoghue and Mr. Pope Hennessy, would suffer a 
still greater damage in public estimation. Such a policy as this is 
nothing less than propter vitam vivendi perdere causam. 

What will be the course pursued by the flank companies of the 
Liberal party, under the lead of Mr. Bright, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture. In spite of his personal hostility to Lord Palmerston, the 
member for Birmingham will find little that lends itself to his criticism 
in the moderation of tone and strict neutrality which have been con- 
sistently observed by the Government on the American question. We 
trust it may turn out that the English are no parties to the 
schemes for setting up an experimental model of constitutional 
government on the ruins of the Mexican Republic under the 
patronage of an Austrian archduke. If such a scheme is to be 
attempted, we trust its accomplishment may be left to the exclusive 
patronage of the countries which produced Don Quixote and Gil Blas, 
Mr. Bright may, not improbably, take the occasion of the financial 
reforms inaugurated in France to press strongly for a reduction of the 
military expenditure—a proposition which, probably, in the present 
state of our foreign relations, will meet with little favour. Whether 
he will insist on forcing upon an unwilling audience a discussion 
on the distasteful (question of Reform, we cannot venture to 
predict. To do so, would certainly be a great proof of want 
of political judgment and tact. The time may come when the 
cause of Reform may be again in the ascendant; but the most certain 
way to prevent its eventual revival, is to establish it as a “ political 
hore.” That they could succeed in any proposition of the kind, not 
even the twin members for Brighton can be so simple as to believe. 
If they choose to expose their pet schemes to such humiliation, that 
is a matter of taste from which no one but those who share their 
views have an interest in dissuading them. There will probably be a 
repetition of the annual motion on the Ballot, which will encounter 
its annual defeat. And this year most likely the casting vote of the 
Speaker will not be required in order to insure the rejection of Sir 
J. Trelawny’s bill for the unconditional abolition of church-rates. 
On the whole, we may look for an interesting if not an eventful session, 
and there is sure to be plenty said, though there is not a great deal 
to be done. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


N these days, when the art of brilliant writing is almost universally 
I cultivated, few persons have carried it to greater perfection than 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. He can make the most brilliant sentences and 
launch the most effective sarcasms that are turned out of any of the 
literary workshops which are constantly at work amongst us. It 
would be unjust to deny that Mr. Smith can do more than this. He 
can not only write brilliantly, but reason vigorously. His essay upon 
Ireland, his lectures on the study of history, and the tremendous 
chastisement which he bestowed on Mr. Mansel, show that he is 
something much more than a mere maker of phrases. Indeed, his 
public character effectually rebuts such a notion. As secretary to 
one, and as a leading and very active member of another of two of 
the most important Commissions of late years, he has shown a 
capacity for dry and wnattractive forms of public business which 
it would be both unjust and idle to underrate. When, therefore, 
such a wan chooses to indulge himself with a strange paradox, he 
deserves attention, and it becomes worth while to consider how a 
man, not only clever, but, in some ways, wise and experienced, comes 
to be blind to the fact that he is writing paradox and not good 
SETISe, 

Mr. Smith’s strange letter to the Daily News, reprinted in the 
Times, comes in a few words to this :—The British Empire is a mis- 
take. We ought, as soon as possible, to withdraw from Canada and 
our other colonies, that we established simply with a view to a 
trading monopoly, which we no longer want. As soon as we can do 
so with regard to existing interests, we had better cut ourselves loose 
from India; and as Spain and Italy are recovering their vigour, we 
had better take the first opportunity of surrendering the Mediter- 
ranean fortresses, which we shall not be able to hold much longer. 
The sight of a neat, well-expressed letter to this effect, filling a column 
and a quarter of the Z'tmes, with elaborately calm and business-like 
sentences, and signed at the bottom, in large letters, “Goldwin 
Smith,” produces a strange sensation on the readers of that journal. 
To be suddenly confronted, whilst eating one’s breakfast, with such a 
piece of advice, is like receiving a letter from an established family 
doctor, gravely setting forth that the Medea Caldron, having been 
patented and registered under the act, and having been shown to be 
perfectly successful, he proposes to call in the course of the afternoon, 
in order, if requested, to apply it; that, not approving of extreme 
measures, he does not mean, on the first occasioa, to go beyond 
pulling out his old friend and patient’s teeth, and cutting off his 
ears, but that after renovating and replacing them to his entire 

satisfaction, he will have much pleasure in calling again to go through 
the same process with the arms and legs. If Mr. Smith had gone 
or tried to go to the bottom of the subject, if he had written a book 


about it, or if he had even bestowed on the British Empire the samo 
amount of print and paper as he allotted to Mr. Mansel, his advicg 
would have been less startling ; but the casual easy way in which hy 
makes his few observations, is as remarkable as if he had entered jy on 
a slight acquaintance, and told him that as he happened to be passing 
that way, he thought he would just step in to tell him that he wag 
conducting all his affairs, personal and domestic, on a fundamentally 
wrong principle. 

Strange as the advice is, and strange as the form in which it jy 
given may be, it is worth while to read the letter attentively and seq 
precisely what Mr. Smith does mean, and what is the exact point aj 
which he gets wrong. His writings show, that though feeling anq 
rhetoric are his strong points, he is quite aware that matter js 
more important than manner, and thought than sentiment. The regy}t 
is, that he is engaged in a constant and not absolutely unsuccesefy| 
struggle to keep his imagination within bounds, and to raise hj, 
understanding to a level with it. In the present instance he seems 
to have rather overdone his part, and to have fallen into the snare tg 
which over sensitive men are occasionally exposed of underrating th¢ 
value of what may be called the sentimental side of things. His 
letter contains a most characteristic mixture of suppressed feeling, 
and harsh and almost cynical suggestions. It abounds with phrases 
which show that no man feels more deeply affected by the greatness 
of his nation, and with pieces of advice which ninety-nine readers out 
of every hundred would suppose to be inconsistent with the most 
elementary patriotism, 

Great part of the letter consists of the enunciation, in an unplea. 
sant and objurgatory form, of principles and conclusions, which are, 
in truth, well-established common-places. The gist of them is simply 
this, that the moral and social advantages which we derive fron 
colonies form the really valuable part of our connection with them, 
and that the mere legal sovereignty is a matter of little importance 
and of no direct or tangible profit. This is all perfectly true, ani 
even perfectly trite, but what is the inference? It is contained in a 
few lines near the end of the letter :— 

“The policy of our statesmen towards them (the Colonies) has, no doubt, of 
late years been high-minded and magnanimous, favourable to self-government, 
and therefore theoretically favourable to emancipation. But actually to take thy 
decisive step of emancipatiny a colony will be difficult for them, unless they ar 
strongly supported, and even pressed, by public opinion. Our Governments, unde; 
the party system, are ephemeral and cannot exercise much foresight ; they ar 
hampered by routine, the fetters of which it is hard for them to break ; they are 
trammelled, not by the love of patronage, which few of our public men lack the 
dignity to disregard, but by the strong claims of political friends who stand ready 
for each colonial governorship as it falls vacant, Most of them are also proba 
bly unwilling, as servants of a Monarchy with aristocratic connections, to ratify 
democracy in the colonies, while they find themselves unable to construct any 
other kind of constitution.” 


If this means anything, it means this: Get up an agitation to cut 
adrift Canada and the Australian colonies. Emancipate them by Ac 
of Parliament, and force them into an independence which would 
save money to us and be morally beneficial to them ; and do this by 
way of attesting the truth of the principles as to our connection witl 
them, which I have been enunciating, and which you recognize thee 
retically, but have not the manliness to act upon in practicé 
If this is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s meaning, he has completely 
exemplitied the defect into which the professorial mind is alwar 
prone to fall, and for which the French invented the expr 
sive adjective ‘“doctrinaire.” The essence of this fault is 
overlook the difference between speculating as to what will hapyel 
and consulting as to what ought to be done. A thorough doctrinair 
always takes what he calls, and what often is—if he is as able a mat 
as Mr. Smith,—a broad general view of things. He says the tide 
human affairs runs in such a direction: swim with it. The colonié 
must be democracies because of their social equality. Ratify the 
democracy. It would be good for them to be independent states, 
as they will soon be independent, be beforehand with fate in forcing int? 
pendence upon them. To give such advice as this is the common sia" 
of philosophy and generalization. It is because political philosophe" 
are always giving it, that the mass of mankind view them, and ous! 
to view them, with suspicion and dislike. If they were self-consiste! 
they ought not to give it. They ought to remember the true 
ence from their favourite dogmas, that large general causes cannot be 
controlled by particular measures, that they will infallibly produc 
large general results, that it is utterly vain to attempt to elude thes 
That inference is that they are thoroughly competent to take cat” 
themselves ; that they should be left to do so; and that our °” 
immediate affairs should be regulated, not by a wish to pave the ™ 
for the advance of great principles, which will triumph at thet - 
ate and in their own way, whether we pave the way for thet “ 
not, bat by reference to the particular circumstances of partic’ 
cases. General principles can hardly ever support practical infere™ 





| though they are invaluable when applied to their proper pw)” 
which is, to serve as a foundation for general theories. . 

Our present relations with Canada afford an admirable illust™™” 
of this. Canada, it is said, will ultimately, for certain broad, gene” 
reasons, become an independent nation. No doubt that is quite ef 
, Let the Government, therefore, says or suggests Mr. Goldwin 5” 
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the same be “ pressed by public opinion ” to “take the decisive step of eman- | startles him with authentic information how Abdul Azziz is squan- 
his adviog cipating” it by Act of Parliament. This is utterly false. A more | dering the imperial revenue upon the guards and military vanities. 


selfish, impolitic, and utterly ungracious act could not be done, nor 
could any worse time than the present be chosen for doing it. The 
real inference from the admitted principle is that we ought firmly to 
resolve never to attempt to coerce Canada against its will into sub- 
ection to us; that.if the Canadians ever announced their wish to be 
independent, we ought instantly, and without anything like rancour or 
envy, to admit it ; but, so long as they wish to keep up the connection, 
we have no sort of right to break through it. Mr. Smith seems to 
think that we ought to take a broad general view of the future his- 
tory of Canada, and to cut it adrift by way of “ratifying democracy ;” 
put Canada is not a democracy at all. It forms part of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and is deeply attached to that form of government ; 
and, notwithstanding all that can be said by political philosophers, it 
is by no means clear that democracy, as understood and practised in 
the United States, is the only form of government which can be 
reconciled with great equality of conditions. No one knows, or can 
possibly know, what plants may grow from the seed which we have 
sown in Canada. The shoots do not look at present as if they 
were going to resemble their next-door neighbours ; but that is hardly 
a reason for treating them as weeds, and proceeding to “ ratify demo- 
eacy” by pulling them up. Historical philosophy is a very good 
thing in its way, but it has not as yet succeeded in giving an exhaustive 
account of all the forms which human life is capable of assuming, and 
till it has, there is no reason why the “ routine,” the public 
men, “ready for each colonial governorship as it falls vacant,” and 
the various sympathies which our monarchical form of government 
excites, and those influences which it exercises over our politicians, 
should be viewed merely as hindrances and trifles to be disregarded 
and cast on one side. They, as well as the equality of conditions, 
are links in the chain of causation ; and if their effect upon our 
colonies is to keep them in connection with us longer than they would 
otherwise stay, and to give their institutions a colour which they 
would not otherwise assume, there is no reason why they should not 
oso, Some years ago a Cambridge professor had to exhibit to his 
class a machine, the peculiarity of which was, that when one wheel 
moved, snother, which apparently ought to have moved too, for 
some recondite mathematical reason, remained motionless. The 
machine not being constructed with sufficient delicacy, the wheel 
which ought to have remained quiet always insisted on going on. The 
professor applied to a more successful colleague for an explanation. 
“T should advise you,” was the reply, “to stick in a pin ; I always do, 
and it answers perfectly.” 'This exactly illustrates the mode of proceeding 
recommended by political philosophers. The results of our institutions, 
they say, ought to be so and so. Yes, is the answer, but they are not. 

The reply is, that is because such and such special circumstances inter- 
fere, and they ought to be disregarded. To which it may be rejoined 
—The special circumstances are part of the problem which you have 
to solve, and if you either neglect or in an arbitrary manner alter 
them, you are solving not the old problem, but a new and different 
one of your own setting. If this country were not an ancient 
monarchy ; if its public nen had not the instincts of gentlemen, of 
statesmen, of soldiers; if we had not the most varied, the most 

‘urring, and the most glorious national history in the world ; if it 
were a small matter to be a subject of the Queen of England ; if it 
were a light thing to give a violent wrench to the sentiments which 

ire connected with the British Empire—Mr. Smith and other historical 
}rofessors and philosophers would have an easier problem to deal 
with Jn arranging the relations between the metropolis and the 
‘olonies. But as all these circumstances exist, they must be dealt 
vith like any other facts, and that in a magnanimous way. We 

mist No more desert our colonies, or treat them coldly or stingily, 

—_ attempt to retain them by force. Let things go on as they are, 

.\© nature to itself, and we may all hope to live to see the United 

Kingdom and its gigantic offspring form a whole, not the less 

luposing and united because the bonds which connect the separate 

Jarts are not free from some of that obscurity and complexity which 

cron constitution. There are many things on which it 

tnd > - be too explicit. Let the Colonies know, in general, 

ana “ “* er try to keep them against their will, and that the 

fons teh ree not take them from us without their full con- 

peg ir relations to each other will adjust themselves far better 

‘we could adjust them by Act of Parliament. 
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REFORM IN TURKEY. 


] Ns Mw F ‘ . 
LE intelligence which reaches us from Constantinople is often so 





or t aoe. ; ; : 
way f ¢ particu ain Me rr » and often so contradictory, that the general reader, after 
Ss 0 . 4Miy strivi ; ah 
wer + ferent leall ‘triving to understand and reconcile it, votes the Eastern 
vctica ‘ion a bore and the Turks an impracticable people. He almost 


Th 
proper pul verete that we interfered to compel Ibrahim Pasha to leave Syria, and 
“ bl ‘Wustrat® ae took up arms to chastise the Russians for having crossed the 
Iranle } 1, gene . He learns one day that the new Sultan had put a stop to 
in broad, 5" “ extravagance which prevailed under the preceding Sovereign, and 


. is ( yite 1! ¢ Tact} . “a ‘ oar . : 
that 1s 4! nith sed the most rigid economy in the palace. The next mail 
. Goldwit ©" 








There is no hope for the “sick man ;” for the change of sovereign 
signifies no more than a change in the direction of profligate expendi- 
ture. Some grain of comfort was vouchsafed when it was announced that 
Fuad Pasha had been appointed Grand Vizier ; but just as the public 
was settling down in the calm conviction that the wisest as well as th 

purest policy would be to give the new Ministry an impartial trial, it 

equanimity is disturbed by intelligence that Fuad Pasha finds th 
task beyond his strength, and gy ee resigning his post, in 
order that the late War Minister, Riza Pasha, may be recalled to the 
councils of his Sovereign. Fuad Pasha, fresh from his triumpha 

pacification of Syria, where, without money, or a sufficient army and 
competent officers, he defeated the religious intrigues of two Europear 

Powers, overcoming the hostility of some, and vanquishing the apath 

of others, quails, we are told, before the back-stair influence an 

paltry intrigues of the palace ; while, last of all, we learn from the 
telegrams that the Grand Vizier is about visiting Paris and London 
to negotiate a loan, 

It may be that Fuad Pasha finds his task a difficult one, for | 
has taken office to carry out reforms of a magnitude and importa: 
little dreamt of in Europe ; but whatever obstacles he may encounts 
will not be found to proceed from his Sovereign, nor from his co’ 
leagues, and still less from the Turks themselves. The recent succes. 
of the new Grand Vizier has left a feeling of soreness and ill-will 
against him, among those who insisted upon the necessity of a per- 
manent European intervention in Syria. He has given the best 
proofs that no such necessity exists. Lebanon is quieter now than it 
was when the French troops were at Beyrout; it would be still 
quieter if French and Russian diplomacy were to refrain from inter 
ference altogether. As it was Fuad Pasha, by the equity and 
wisdom of his administration, his firmness, and diplomatic skill, that 
compelled the evacuation of the country by demonstrating the cessa- 
tion of its necessity, all the agents of French diplomacy at Con- 
stantinople, from the ambassador down to the lowest expéditionnaire, 
think themselves bound, in defence of the honour of their flag, t 
harass, discredit, and drive from office the Minister who prevented 
that flag from achieving fresh honour in lands that had beheld the 
devotion of the Crusaders, and the stainless flag of old France. Even 
those who publicly admit the impolicy and injustice of occupying the 
Sultan’s dominions against his will, are implacable against the 
Minister who vindicated the authority of his Sovereign, and who 
offered to the Christians of the West the most ample atonement for 
the wrong and cruelties done to their co-religionists in the East. “ It 
is my intention, in obedience to the orders of the Sultan,” said Fuad 
Pasha, “to punish with death every Damascus Moslem convicted of 
shedding Christian blood, and to compel all the Moslems of Damascus, 
innocent as well as guilty, to repair the spoliation of the Christians. 
But if Western Europe does not deem this sufficient, I am ready to 
decimate the entire population and destroy the whole city.” To 
Russian agents he is more obnoxious than to their allies; for the 
simple reason, that of all men Fuad Pasha is the Minister best quali- 
fied to defeat Russian intrigues for bringing about the dissolution of 
the Turkish empire, by purging the administration of public affairs 
from corrupt and dishonest practices ; by removing barriers to trade 
in the shape of export and import duties ; and by bringing Turkey 
nearer to the pale of Western civilization, the better qualifying her to 
enter into the comity of nations, by carrying out the religious 
reformation which was initiated some time back. 


Under these circumstances, although the American question may 
absorb public interest just now, it is difficult, and would certainly be 
unwise, to remain wholly indifferent to the process going on in 
Turkey, which, according to some, is one of disintegration, and to 
others one of regeneration. To Englishmen nothing could be more 
satisfactory, after the sacrifices of blood and treasure they have made, 
than to discover grounds for believing that the Ottoman empire is 
slowly but surely emerging from barbarism and fanaticism; and 
there will be something strange and startling in the contrast, painful 
as it may be to our pride of race, presented by the rise of the Turks 
in the scale of civilization, while the free and enlightened citizens of 
the great Republic are setting at defiance the principles of inter- 
national law, are trying to establish a prohibitory tariff that will 
seclude them from intercourse with other nations, and are relapsing 
into the inhuman practices of medixval warfare. Assuredly it will 
be a strange and humiliating circumstance that while the descendants of 
Englishmen are fighting on one side for slavery and on the other side 
for protection, the sons of Othman should be engaged in the abolition 
of slavery, and in carrying out the doctrines of Free Trade to a larger 
extent than they have been practised anywhere, not excepting England. 

The honest collection and administration of revenue are roundly 
asserted to be impracticable in the East, and upon no other grounds 
than that malversions have hitherto occurred. It has not always 
been practicable to attain to official purity among Christian nations 
in Western Europe; and if we are to credit newspaper reports, in 
the two extremes of despotism and democracy—in Rusgia and the 
Federal Northern States of America—there, honest tax-collectors and 
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incorruptible dispensers of revenue are as rare as black swans. Log 
rolling and lobbying are institutions unknown to ignorant Osmanlis ; 
and it would, perhaps, never occur to them, as it did to an ingenious 
Russian commissariat officer, to keep his dead cattle in ice, and charge 
for them at each inspection. Could the figures be ascertained, it is 
probable that quite as large a proportion of public revenue is diverted 
into the pockets of private individuals in Russia and in the Federal 
States as in Turkey. But the Sultan has this advantage over his 
Christian fellow-sufferers. His Minister is acquainted with the 
extent of the evil, and spares no pains to eradicate it ; no considera- 
tions for a territorial aristocracy, owners of men, or necessity of 
dallying with universal suffrage, interpose between the culprit and his 
punishment. When the peculations of Fuad Pasha’s secretary, 
Ibrahim Caramy, were discovered, restitution and punishment fol- 
lowed immediately. Least of all should we reproach the Suitan with 
his misfortunes ; for the chief pillagers of public revenue are Chris- 
tians, whom he has been compelled to employ to comply with our 
requests for religious toleration; and no inconsiderable source of 


waste of income proceeds from the claims of adventurers endorsed | 


and enforced by the diplomatic agents of their respective countries. 
We spent millions to open trade with China, and have gone into ecsta- 
cies at the bare prospect of a reduction of restrictions on trade with 
France, while the general public seem to take no heed that, of their 
own free will, the Sultan and his Ministers have given us absolute 
free trade with more than thirty millions of subjects to the Porte, and 
have removed every fiscal impediment to our trade with Central Asia. 

A reform from which the greatest good may be expected, and 
for the introduction of which Fuad Pasha deserves great credit, is the 
establishment of municipalities in the cities of the empire where he 
has been able to find materials wherewith to compose the councils. 
In the capital, the Municipal Council of Pera and Galata has proved 
to be of public utility in spite of the difficulty it has to contend with 
from occasional want of funds. It is objected to it that the members 
are nominated by the Government; but the same objection will 
apply to the municipal council of Paris and of other continental cities. 
The chief obstacle to the greater utility of the Pera municipality 
arises from the action of foreign powers. A large proportion of the 
inhabitants are subjects to them, or, on the pretext of their religion, 
claim foreign protection, and in this capacity refuse to pay rates to 
defray improvements effected chiefly for their benefit. The special 
treaties or capitulations between European states and the Porte relieve 
these individuals from liability to pay the rates. 
subjects of the Sultan who may be resident here are bound to satisfy 
the claims of the Metropolitan Board of Works. It is high time that 
the powers friendly to Turkey should surrender these obnoxious 
privileges, which are derogatory from the independence of the Sultan, 
and an impediment to progress. The general success which has 


And yet the | 











the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 


Fraser's Magazine; Mr. Caird, in a speech to his constituents at 
Dunfermline ; and Mr. Bright, on the occasion of the anniversary of 
The several discourses are 
characteristic of their respective authors. Mr. Mill’s essay is tinged 
with that vein of sentimentality which has singularly supervey aa 
upon the former logical precision by which his earlier works wer, 
distinguished. Mr. Caird, characteristically enough, disposes of the 
question on the practical ground of the effect it is likely to produce oy 
the price of corn. Mr. Bright, on the whole, is more reasonable ang 
less inaccurate than usual. We cannot attempt to analyze in detail the 
arguments of these various manifestoes. We may, however, deal wit}, 
the substance of the view which pervades them all. They may be said 
each and all to administer a rebuke to the English public for th. 
small amount of sympathy which has been evinced for the Norther, 


' cause, and to protest against the toleration with which the conduet of 


the Seceding States has been viewed. Like most questions, there are 
two sides to the dispute—if not three. It is by no means clear, 
because one party is in the wrong, that the other is in the right ; and 
we are not at all certain that these censors of English opinion haye 
not erred nearly as much as those whom they condemn. 

It were idle to deny that there exists in this country an opinion gene. 
rally unfavourable to the North. Perhaps we judge the Northern party 
more severely because, from the state of affairs, we are able to know 
more of them than of their adversaries. There are cases in whic) 
people gagnent & étre inconnus, And we think it highly probable that 
if the blockade did not hermetically seal the Southern ports agains 
the exportation of gossip as well as of cotton, we might form a les 


| lenient judgment than we do in the present condition of taking oii 


ignotum pro magnifico, But after all, in spite of Messrs. Mill, Caird, 


_and Bright, we must take leave to say that the condemnation whic) 


attended Fuad Pasha’s creation of the Constantinople municipality | 


induced him to attempt the same thing at Beyrout. 
been able to carry out his design it has been in consequence of the 
extremely low moral condition of the Maronite population—the 
majority—the obstacles created by the intrigues of foreign consuls, 
and the scandalous manner in which they grant the protection of 
their flag to born subjects to the Porte. He offered to surrender to 
the municipality, when established in Beyrout, the active duties of 
the town, in return for procuring and distributing a supply of water. 
The present supply is obtained from a considerable distance outside 
the town, and is conveyed to the houses in earthen jars, holding 
perhaps a couple of gallons each, four of which constitute a donkey’s 
load. The Dog River is within three miles of the town, and the 
cost of supplying Beyrout therefrom has been estimated at £60,000. 

If Fuad Pasha remain in power, he will, in the course of a few 
years, be able to dot the empire with centres of local self-government. 
Municipalities in Constantinople, Beyrout, Damascus, Gallipoli, Salo- 
nica, Adrianople, Aleppo, Smyrna, and Jerusalem, will spread abroad 
the germs of self-government, will develop a public spirit, and interest 
the inhabitants of distant provinces in the fortunes of the empire. 

A reform has been spontaneously effected by the present 
Sultan which has scarcely attracted notice in Europe, though it is 
one over which humanity must rejoice. The most odious and revolt- 
ing rule of Turkish government was that which decreed the murder 
of the male children of every member of the imperial family except 
of the Sultan. The rule was inflexibly observed until the late Sultan 
declined to enforce it by refusing to take cognizance of the birth of a 
male child in the family of his brother, the reigning Sultan. In 
grateful remembrance of his dead brother’s humanity, Abdul Azziz 
has formally abolished this rule of Turkish polity. Murad Effendi, 
eldest son of the late Sultan, and heir apparent, has been allowed to 
rear his first born, and his sister Falmé, who married Nourré Pasha, 
to bring up her family. 


NORTH OR SOUTH! 


ern men, all in their respective ways entitled to attention, 
have addressed the English public on the American question 


If he has not | 


English opinion has passed on the conduct of the North in theiy 


present circumstances, is by no means so unjust and so unfounded as | 
their apologists would have us believe. It is a very favourite arti- 
fice, and one which is very agreeable to owr self-conceit, to attribute 
any opinion unfavourable to ourselves to some mean or corrupt : 
motive on the part of those who may happen to entertain it. But | 
after all, the world is seldom very wrong in its general estimate of ‘ 
character, though it may not always allege exactly the best reasons . 
for its sentence. « 

In the first place, if the North had had the most righteous cause h, 
that ever existed, the manner in which they have sustained it is not t 
such as to entitle them to much respect or admiration. They have t] 
exhibited the unlovely spectacle of much brag with little perform. of 
ance, great fury with small force, and perpetual menace followed ly so 


continual defeat. Their public men have exhibited neither sagacity a 





of views nor wnity of purpose. Their policy has been unintelligible 0) 
and their action confused. Judged by a European standard, their state th 
papers are beneath contempt. Compared with the magnitude of their to 
military forces, their campaigns have been ridiculous. In their recent 
difference with Great Britain they have neither known how to insis he 
with courage, nor to yield with dignity. How a writer like Mr. Mil th 
could find it possible to speak in the language which he employs « hoe 
such a document as Mr. Seward’s despatch wholly passes our compre To 
hension. Independently of any ulterior considerations whatever, it be 
impossible to resist the unfavourable impression which is conveyed by ant 
an attitude of timid menace and bullying concession. | 
But then it is said that the aristocratic sentimeuts of a portion the 
least of the British public derive an ungenerous gratification from ay 
the collapse of democratic institutions. If there be anything of trut: No 
in this suggestion the principal blame of it must rest on the shoulder ha 


suffrage, vote by ballot, and electoral districts. 


_in the frying-pan instead of jumping into the fire. 


failure in its original form, he immediately ascribed his want 0! 5 
cess toa change of feeling on the part of the English public ©? 


dur.ng the course of the last week,—Mr, Mill, in the pages of | artist will admit anything except that his own piece is to blame. * 






of Mr. Bright. We have been so much in the habit of having tl 
superiority of everything that is American dinned into our ears by 
those who make a business of detracting from all that belongs “ 
our own country, that it would not be altogether unnatural if Ww 
should feel a little relief at the certainty of being spared fi" 
the future the wearisome iteration of unpatriotic sophisms. + 
is something to know that, terrible as may be the evils of ! 
constitutional government as painted by financial reformers, sole 
thing of the sort is not absolutely impossible under an elect 
president who rules over a people in the full enjoyment of univel 
There is always* 
certain amount of trouble and inconvenience about a change of #! 
sort; and unless we are to gain something more than the late 
pattern of democracy promises us, we may, perhaps, be content to sia! 
as we are. He need not be a very hot Tory nor a very malign” 
aristocrat who prefers, on the whole, the cooler alternative of remai!” 























On the other hand, the attempt to coerce our sympathies in fave" 
of the North by an appeal to public sentiment on the subject“ 
slavery, is neither very candid nor very successful. When ™ 
enterprising actor at the Adelphi theatre found the ‘‘ Octoroo? 










subject of slavery,—the fact being that the fault was not in ™ 
sentiments of the audience, but in the art of the dramatist. But® 
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this is exactly the position of the advocates of the Northern States of 


\merica. They will not perceive or recognise that their anti-slavery 
wince is essentially ill constructed. We do not believe that there is 
apy sound or reasonable ground for accusing the English nation of 
any change of sentiment on a subject which may probably be ranked 
amongst its deepest and sincerest convictions ; and for which, be it 
observed, we have made more real sacrifices than any section of the 
American community has yet shown any disposition to endure. But it 
‘; idle to invoke anti-slavery sympathies of the English people on 
iehalf of a political faction which notoriously tampers with the question 
ofslavery. Whatever Messrs, Bright and Mill may say, it is notorious 
in this country, as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, that the 
majority of the Northern politicians always have been, and still are, 
ready to compound for the admission of political supremacy at the 
vice of the abandonment of all anti-slavery prejudices. What is called 
the “ Conservative party ” in the States of which the President is the 
representative, were willing to have saved the wnion by the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and would probably consent to recover it hy 
the sacrifice of a good deal more. If Messrs. Seward and Lincoln 
were to triumph to-morrow, Uncle Tom would be no better off the 
day after than he was yesterday. The dismissal of Colonel Fremont 
and the destitution of Secretary Cameron are sufficient proofs of how 
little the Northern politicians are really engaged in a struggle of 
emancipation. There may be plenty of very good reasons why 
the North should fight for the restoration of the Union; but 
certainly the cause of the negro is not that which, in their own 
honest opinion, they are contending for. ‘To demand‘ our sym- 
pathy, then, on this ground, is to put the question on a notoriously 
false issue. 

Yet, while all these considerations withhold us ‘from becoming 


a condition to which the rudest districts of Russia hardly offer a 
parallel, If the single question were whether the unoccupied terri- 
tories should have their future destinies determined by a colonization 
from the free or the slave states of America, we can hardly doubt 
how English opinion would decide. And yet this, after all, will 
probably turn out to be the ultimate issue. We have endeavoured 
to state the case as fairly as we can, apart from the momentary irrita- 
tion and the particular prejudices which surround it, and we can 
conclude with no more decisive verdict than that of Andrew Fair- 
service, “There are mony things ower bad for a blessing and ower 
gude for a bannin like Rob Roy.” And the practical conclusion to 
which we are inevitably conducted is, that the political neutrality to 
which we are politically pledged corresponds to a complete neutrality 
of sympathy which the demerits of the rival parties naturally 
create, 





THE NEW THRONES IN THE NEW WORLD. 


HE Emperor of the French has promised Europe peace,—at least 
by implication ; but there is no prospect of a permanent peace 

in Europe until many problems have been settled for which at 
present no solution seems possible. The Roman question is difficult 
in reality, because the Venetian question is more difficult still ; and 
they both belong to the class of difficult questions for which com- 
promise is almost the wildest of all dreams. It is in despair that 
Napoleon has offered the crown of Mexico to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, None but the master of the quiet of the world, or one of 
his imperial pamphleteers, could have ventured, wnder any circun- 
stances, to dispose of a kingdom which has neither been conquered 
nor conciliated, and which may possibly resist, with temporary success, 
both foreign invasion and foreign diplomatic pressure. Nor would 


orth in their 
unfounded as 
favourite arti- 
t, to attribute 


hearty partisans of the North, we can by no means, on the other 
hand, bring ourselves conscientiously to espouse the quarrel of the 
South. The original ground on which they took upon themselves to 


the French Emperor have made the offer now, had it not been that 
it seemed impossible to give Austria compensation for the Quadri- 
lateral nearer home. ‘To offer the house of Hapsburg a new 
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break up the ancient constitution of their country seems to us wholly 
indefensible. To refuse to bow to the voice of the majority, simply 
because, for the first time, they found themselves in a minority, is a 
course Which commends itself neither to the conceptions of common 
sense nor of justice. A great part of the natural irritation which 
exists in this country against America, due to a long course of over- 
hearing and insulting conduct on the part of the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton for many years past, is very unfairly, as it seems to us, visited on 
the Northern party. The truth is, that the American Government 
of whose conduct in past years towards this country we have had so 
much cause to complain, has been of Southern, and not of Northern 
constitution. The irritating questions which have arisen out of the 
Oregon boundary and the right of search were provocations of which 
the slavery interests of the South gave the key-note. It ought 
to be remembered that all the past scores we have to clear off 
were run up with the political ancestors, not of President Lincoln, 
but of President Davis. There is nothing more remarkable than 
the way in which this fundamental consideration has been over- 
looked by the English public in the discussion of this question. 
To visit the sins of the fathers upon the children is fair enough ; 
hut it seems rather hard to visit them upon the children of their 
autagonists. 

And after all, how is it possible to desire sincerely the victory of 
the South? Lord Russell’s celebrated definition has passed into 
«proverb, Yet it seems somewhat inaccurate. He said that “the 
North was fighting for power, and the South for independence.” We 
have nothing to object to the first half of the proposition ; but as to 
the second, we must observe that the South can hardly be said to be 
ighting for independence, with which no one cares to meddle, but for 
their property, which they believe to be endangered. And what is 
that property ? Why, the property in human beings, an interest with 
which we have nothing to do. If there be any real question at 
issue between the contending parties beyond the blind hate of exaspe- 
rated rivals, it is the title to the unoccupied territories of the North 
American continent. If the South are successful in the contest, 
millions of miles yet uninhabited by man will be doomed to a lot 
Which has carried with it a curse whithersoever it has spread. 
W hatever may be the difficulties in the way of the various schemes 
*f abolition which have been propounded, the principle of restricting 
the area of slavery is at once practicable and obvious; yet, in 
the event of the victory of the South, this is plainly impossible. 
The tendency of the slave system is like that of a consuming fire : 
it devastates all that it occupies, and is ever seeking fresh food for 
the flames. Confine it, and by the very law of its nature it must die 
self-devoured, 

‘i pier onesie have been foolish or ill informed enough to entertain 
Sethe. eee belief in some superior chivalry or merit in 
hendiahe Civilization, This seems to be a fiction altogether without 
eae ue Any one who has read the most instructive and appa- 
vaunted me ee oe work of Mr. Olmsted must have learnt that the 
dition wong ation of the South is, in fact, little better than a con- 
enaid mee - most utter barbarism. Socially, morally, or physically 

» the great mass of the white population of the South is in 





outlying province to misgovern, and a fresh discontented race 
to pacify, would have been the bitterest of political jokes. 
In no perhaps, would it have been consistent with 
French policy to settle the Eastern question by extending the 
Austrian empire in the direction of Constantinople. ~What 
Napoleon I, would not, Napoleon II]. cannot do. The experiment 
has been tried, and has failed, of resting the right wing of European 
civilization upon an Oriental political ‘‘ marsh,” and the disciplined 
Cossack would find it at any time a shorter and easier journey to 
Vienna than to Constantinople. The deficit in the Turkish finances is 
caused by a maladministration of the revenue which may be corrected, 
by an official corruption which may be cured, and by the patriarchal 
tastes of an amorous Sultan, who is fortunately dead. The Austrian 
deficit is perpetuated by the maintenance of an army which is requisite 
to the very existence of the monarchy, and by the oppression of dis- 
contented nationalities which Austria can neither govern properly nor 
yet emancipate. While Turkey has seen, perhaps, the beginning of 
a new beginning, Austria is just arriving at the beginning of the end. 
If there is no other way, therefore, out of the Oriental difficulty than 
the damming up the political channel that leads from Europe to India 
and Palestine with an effete empire, it may be questioned whether 
the Turkey of the successor of Mahomet is not less a sick man 
than the Christian Turkey of the West. 

The traditions of Austrian policy are so miserably long-lived, that 
Austrian statesmen have not probably yet arrived at the conviction 
that a rebellious province is no distinct territorial gain, except so far 
as it furnishes a freehold, in which to erect barracks for a frontier 
garrison, Had Austria been offered a sufficient number of square 
yards in the direction of the Bosphorus, on the condition that she 
should relinquish Venetia, it is impossible to say what her susceptible 
dignity would have dictated to her ; but one thing is certain, that 
whatever her susceptibility had dictated, she must blindly or pertina- 
ciously have followed. The house of Hapsburg would probably still 
prefer to lose a kingdom in a pitched battle, to surrendering it upon 
a prudent calculation of coming danger ; and Austria will make peace 
or war, for many years to come, according to the mere impulses of a 
punctilious pride. It must continue to be the misfortune of Europe, 
that her tranquillity depends upon the humour of two great powers, 
France and Austria, the former of whom is always ready to sacrifice fifty 
thousand men on the altar of national vanity, and the latter to immo- 
late herself and all her armies on the altar of diplomatic etiquette. 
The Baroness Griitzen preferred losing her life and fortune to acknow- 
ledging that she had not been presented at court. It is hopeless to 
argue questions of importance with a dignified mistress, who acts by 
the dictates of a wounded pride, and not by conscience or by interest. 
France could not offer Austria land ina fresh part of Kurope, without 
weakening French influence in the East. Austria is too proud, on 
the other hand, to accept money, even for a dependency which is 
virtually lost. The French Emperor laid aside his purse and the 
map of Europe, and ealled, with an ingenuity which does him credit, 
for the map of the New World. 

What makes French policy so successful is, that circumstances have 
enabled the Tmperial monarch who directs it to deal with ideas on a 
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large scale. It is not everybody whose position allows him to think 
of the plan of rectifying the map of Europe by modifications of the 
map of America. Canning took an honourable pride in having 
seized a political opportunity, and countervailed a sudden reaction in 
the Old World, by calling liberty into existence on the shores of a new 
hemisphere, It was a brief and brilliant idea, and it was as unsub- 
stantial as the fabric of a dream. The French Emperor has been used, 
from his early years, to deal with the question of races and national 
frontiers in a yet grander and lordlier way. The Napoleons are 
accustomed to see thrones won and lost and given away, and they 
contemplate the idea of territorial and international change with the 
placidity of the veteran gambler who watches bank notes pass from 
hand to hand at the Baden roulette-table. No doubt it is natural to 
the heir of the patron of Bernadotte, Joseph, and Murat, who 
himself has won an empire by a fortunate throw of the dice, to be 
liberal-minded in respect of the giving away of crowns. In all 
probability he has already provided, in his design, for the dispossessed 
rulers of the Southern Peninsula. New kingdoms might easily be 
created in South America for the purpose, especially upon diplomatic 
note-paper; and it is by no means improbable that semi-official 
pamphleteers may in a few weeks furnish us with half a dozen 
possible reconstructions of the New World upon the basis of nation- 
alities and a universal suffrage. Rio de la Plata and Buenos Ayres, 
Venezuela, New Granada, and the Republic of the Equator, might 
with propriety be combined with duplicate and equally ungovernable 
monarchies ; and even Peru may, with management, be brought to 
require European intervention. The kingdoms are ready upon paper, 
and the rulers are ready upon paper too. 

Whether the dukes and the despots who have found Italians in- 
‘ractable are likely to look forward with pleasure to the possession of 
limited monarchy in the midst of the fiery half-castes of South America, 
is at least a problem ; it requires an Alexander to ride a Bucephalus. 
Francis 11. would in all probability be as much at his ease on the back 
of a wild horse of the Pampas, as mounted on an extemporized throne 
xt Caracas ; and his only chance of retaining his seat in public would 
ve his private abdication of it in favour of his queen. But the fate 

‘the vagrant pretenders who, in different parts of the continent, are 
‘menting the freedom of several millions of Italy’s children, is of 

\\le importance, compared with the bearing of such a plan wpon the 
ture destiny of Venice. Charity and a sense of plighted honour 
would lead Napoleon III. to provide, if possible, for the Bourbons, 
who are clamorous for sovereignties they have providentially lost. 
But the peace of the world depends on Venice. The Emperor 
aturally was bound in the first instance to think of the necessities of 
‘he future, before considering the sentimental claims of the past. The 
\rchduke Maximilian to-day—the Bourbons of Naples and the 
Vuchies might wait until to-morrow. The cabinet of the Tuileries 
could not afford to neglect a single chance of inducing Austria to 
‘elax the hold which her iron fingers keep on the throat and the 
lungs of Italy. 

The semi-official Austrian press received the intelligence of the 

vossible offer, at first with sincere incredulity, and afterwards 
vith pretended indignation. The Vienna Gazette and the Augsburg 
/azelte insist upon the impossibility of Austria accepting any 
plausible outlet from ruin. All the treasures of California are to be 
declined if they are to be the price of the cession of a single inch of 
Austrian territory. The difference between the French semi-ofticial 
press and the Austrian is that the former consists of the faithful 
employés of the Government, the latter of the paid admirers of the 
minister ; but both stand on the same footing in this respect, that 
neither hears anything of the Imperial plans which it is not desired 
that the public should believe. In spite of the protestation of the 
Vienna journals, there can be no question that their indignation at 
the thought of the barter is not shared by a large number of the 
Austrian people, if the sentiments of the Austrian people are worth 
consulting. Austria contains a large and increasing minority of loyal 
subjects who are by no means fascinated with the Italian policy of the 
sovereign who commands their ready allegiance, and the disaffection of 
Hungary has helped to “ ripen” the Italian pear even within the 
walls of the Austrian capital itself. The Archduke Maximilian very 
likely may refuse the glittering bait at last. For all that, it is cer- 
tain that his first impulse was, if not to accept it, at least to deliberate 
about it. Even if he reject it, something will have been gained. 
Any costless concession that can be made at this moment to the con- 
stitutional pride of Austria is so much advantage given to the cause 
of peace. Public opinion in Europe will sooner or later demand 
of the court of Vienna a costly sacrifice, and there is no reason why 
we should not smooth the way for its retreat from a position which it 
merely maintains to satisfy an irritable dignity. In more ways than 
one it might be for the good of Austria to discount betimes, and in 
the manner proposed, the inevitable change. Instead of endeavouring 
to prop up an exhausted treasury by operations on a miserable and 
petty scale, with new lotteries, drawings, and unpopular scrip, it 
would be no unwise step were she to give an impetus to her maritime 
resources by opening a mine of imperial wealth in some far colony in 
the New World. 
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THE WINDHAM CASE. . 


Propapty few people have had either the patience or the curiosity to go 
through the whole of the evidence in the Windham case. It was generally 
viewed as a public nuisance long before it had reached its conclusion, anq 
the bearings of the different matters in issue upon each other were unayojq. 
ably forgotten in the course of the inquiry. Many just and not a fey 
unjust and hasty criticisms have been made on the whole transaction, ang 
on the mode of proceeding which the law directed. It may, therefore, he 
worth while, before the transaction is entirely forgotten, to review the 
evidence which was given ; for, considered as a study both of evidence 
and character, it is entitled to more serious attention than the mere readers 
of the daily papers are likely to be able to give it. 

The issue was, whether Mr. W. F. Windham was “ of unsound mind, ang 
incapable of managing himself and his affairs.” The affirmative was maip- 
tained by most of Mr. Windham’s relations, including General Windham, his 
uncle ; Mr. Hook, his uncle by marriage ; and the Marquis of Bristol, anq 
Lord A. Hervay, his uncles on his mother’s side. The negative was maip- 
tained by Mr. Windham himself ; by his wife, who was independently repre. 
sented ; and by his mother, Lady Sophia Giubellei. The case for the petitioners 
was, that though neither an idiot nor a madman, Mr. Windham was imbe. 
cile ; that is, that his mind was so weak that, though as far as it went, it 
acted like the minds of other men, it had not sufficient vigour to enable him 
either to take care of himself or to manage his property. In order to show 
how far they succeeded in proving this it will be necessary to give first a 
short account of Mr. Windam’s life, and then to apply the evidence givey 
on both sides to the particular passages in it which formed the subject of 
special inquiry. 

Mr. Windham was born on the 9th of August, 1840, He was an only 
child. In 1848 he was sent to the school of a Mr. Bickmore, in Norfolk ; 
in 1850 he was removed to a Mr. Westmacott’s, at Feltham ; in 1854 he was 
sent to Eton, where he stayed about two years. He was in the house of Mr. 
Voysey, a dame, from the early part of 1855 till July 1856. At Eton he had 
two private tutors; Mr. Yonge from January to March, 1855, and Mr. 
Cheales, who was with him from April, 1855, till either Christmas 1856, or 
Easter 1857 (he mentioned one date to Sir H. Cairns, and the other to 
Mr. Coleridge). In 1857 he was for a short time with a Mr. Goodwin at 
Torquay. After this he seems to have been under the care of the rector of 
Rimpton, in Somersetshire, till the end of 1858. He also travelled witha 
Mr. Devere in the August of that year. In November, 1858, he was sent to 
Mr. Burr, an army tutor at Wokingham, with whom he stayed till February, 
1859. He then travelled on the Continent with Colonel Bathurst from June 
to September, 1859 ; after which he was put under the care of Mr. Horrocks, 
who acted as his tutor from October or November 1859, to June 186), 
During part of this time he was an officer in the East Norfolk Militia, which 
was embodied for a month’s training. From June 1860 till August 1861 
(when he came of age) he was with a Mr. Peatfield, who travelled with hin 
to various places (as Mr. Horrocks had done), and finally lived with him, in 
lodgings, at the house of Mr. Llewellin, in Duke-street, St. James’s, where he 
lived from May till he came of age in August. During this time he formed 
the acquaintance of Agnes Willoughby, a woman of bad character, whom he 
married on the 30th of August. On the 8th of August, the day before his 
2ist birthday, General Windham and two solicitors,—Mr. Hansell, the 
solicitor for the petitioners, and the receiver of the Felbrigg estates, and 
Mr. Jackson, who acted for Mr. Windham,—had an interview with him at 
Felbrigg, and tried to induce him to make certain arrangements as to his 
property, which he refused to do. General Windham afterwards tried to sell 
him a piece of land, which was intermixed with the family estate, for £1,000. 
These dates are nowhere collected in the proceedings ; they can be obtained 
only by collating the evidence of the witnesses on both sides ; but they are 
most important, and the following summary of them will be found to have 
an important bearing on the case :—August 19th, 1840, birth ; 1840-8, at 
home ; 1848, Mr. Bickmore’s school ; 1850, Mr. Badham’s, at Blackheath ; 
1851-4, Mr. Westmacott’s, Feltham ; 1854-6, Eton—Mr. Yonge and Mr. 
Cheales, private tutors; 1857-8, Rimpton; 1858-9 (winter), Mr. Burr; 
1859 (summer), Colonel Bathurst ; 1859-60, Mr. Horrocks ; 1860-61, Mr. 
Peatfield ; May—-August, 1861, Llewellin’s ; 8th August, 1861, consultation 
at Felbrigg ; 30th August, 1861, marriage ; 16th December, first day’s heat 
ing under the commission. 

Mr. Windham’s property consisted of estates in Norfolk, the net income 
of which till the year 1869 would be about £1,200 or £1,300 a year. Alter 
1869 the rent-roll would be increased by £9,000 a year ; but the net income 
would not amount to more than from £4,000 to £5,000 in consequence o 
incumbrances. Altogether, after his mother’s death, Mr. Windham’s income 
would amount to £8,000 or perhaps £9,000 a year. If he died without 
issue, and without disentailing it and disposing of the property (which unde? 
his father’s will he had power to do), it would go at his death to General 
Windham or to his family. 

This being the state of affairs, the petitioners had to prove Mr. Windham 


| imbecility,—that is, that by reason of weakness of mind, he was incapable 


_ of managing his affairs. That such a state of mind may and sometimes does 





exist, no one can doubt, nor is it hard to see how its existence is to be 
proved when it does occur. It is of the very nature of such a conditio? 
that it should be permanent and general. It is not like those forms of mad 
ness which frequently give rise to delicate questions in connection with 
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crime, and show themselves either by delusions which may be artfully con- 
cealed from casual and even from attentive observation, or by occasional fits 
of utterly irrational conduct,—such as violent passion or purposeless acts, 
which, if rational, would be crimes, Its very name indicates a permanent 
veneral deficiency in those mental powers and principles by which ordinary 
men conduct the ordinary affairs of life,—well or ill, wisely or foolishly, as 
the case may be. Hence the evidence which would prove madness will not 
prove imbecility. If one or two well-marked delusions or occasional acts of a 
frantic kind were proved by unexceptionable evidence, and if no explanation 
of them were given, this would go far to prove madness, and would not be 
answered by evidence of reasonable conduct on other occasions, and with 
reference to other subjects. On the other hand, the presumption of imbe- 
cility raised by evidence of occasional instances of folly and weakness, might 
be rebutted by proof of conduct usually rational, because imbecility consists 
not in a disturbance of the functions of the mind, but in the absence of the 
mental powers themselves. 

it is this principle which makes it important to attend to the dates given 
above, in connection with the evidence adduced ; for the case for the 
jetitioners throughout was imbecility as distinguished from madness. They 
did not for an instant attempt to show anything like delusion, or that 
sort of furious, unaccountable conduct which properly belongs to madmen. 
The case which they set up was briefly this: that Mr. Windham was a 
congenital imbecile; that his father, under that impression, had him 
medically examined when he was four years old; that as he grew up, his 
personal appearance, manners, tastes, and habits confirmed that impression ; 
and that when he came of age, his conduct in his affairs was so weak and 
foolish that it could be explained on no other supposition. To see how 
far they succeeded in proving this, it is necessary to go through the 
different items of the evidence given. Worthless as the subject is in 
itself, and repulsive as some of its incidents may be, the whole history, 
when put together, forms a study which, to persons who care for evidence, is 
not uninstructive or uninteresting. 

The first point in the case was Mr. Windham’s appearance and personal 
organization. The petitioners’ account was that he was a perfectly loathsome 
object. At four years of age he was examined by Mr. Nichols, of Norwich, 
who said—“T found him to be a child of infirm mental organization. He 
has not become an idiot, which, I confess, has surprised me. Two years ago 
[saw him at Norwich. He burst into a violent, idiotic laugh. His replies 
were quite incoherent.” Many witnesses spoke of his constant slobbering, 
of the peculiarity of his laugh, and of physical vices and infirmities which 
it is needless to detail. All this was nasty enough ; formed an appro- 
priate introduction to evidence of imbecile conduct ; and, uncontradicted, 
would have gone for a great deal; but almost every point was qualified 
iuost materially by the evidence on the other side. The slobbering was 
explained by Mr, Hancock, chief surgeon of the Charing-cross Hospital, 
who said that Mr, Windham’s mouth was formed in a very peculiar manner, 
the jaws being unnaturally compressed, and the rocf of the mouth unnatu- 
rally elevated, whilst the tongue was of the natural size. This would at once 
acount for the peculiarity of the laugh, the voice, and the slobbering ; and 
also, to some extent, for an idiotic expression, observed by some of the 
witnesses, “It is obvious,” said Mr. Hancock, “that, in Mr. Windham’s 
case, in order to obtain the passage of the proper amount of air into the 
lungs he has fallen into the habit of keeping his mouth open ; and this habit, 
added to the peculiar action of the muscles of the upper lip, gives that 
‘parently vacant look which appears about the lower part of Mr.Windham’s 
face.” It appeared also, from the evidence of several witnesses, that Mr. 
Windham was quite aware of the objections to slobbering, and had nearly 
cured himself of it. As to the other infirmities, when inquired into, with 
needful, though disgusting minuteness, they appeared to be due either to 
"ice or occasional indisposition. As to his father’s opinion of his imbecility, 
‘appeared that, though he lived till his son was fourteen, he left him all his 
property. He could not therefore have thought him imbecile then. 

The next point made by the petitioners was, that Mr. Windham’s manners 
Were those of an imbecile. It was alleged that he used his coat-cuffs instead 
“4 pocket-handkerchief ; that he constantly kept low company; that he 
erg with servants, and woald wash up the dishes and lay the cloth ; that 
: = a disgustingly voracious manner, at times till he made himself sick ; 
““ 4€ screeched, shouted, and caterwauled at his lodgings ; and that he was 
guilty of various other acts of extravagance and absurdity. There unques- 
ra, ne evidence in support of every one of these assertions, but it is 
Nemes | aa great difficulty must always arise in such cases in distinguishing 
ie rank : essentially different things—a collection of all the foolish acts 
It is Pon : oy, and a collection of the really characteristic acts of a lifetime. 
Ph % ge that the weight of such evidence depends entirely upon its 
Windhare aa generality. No doubt, if a person always behaved as young 
e. he said to behave, he would deserve to be considered as a luna- 
rid wae . = boy ina thousand grows to man’s estate without having 
ta rf * ~ - one vulgar actions. These actions, moreover, are very hard 
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questions run into each other. Mr, Windham, as already pointed out, was 
at three schools, he has two private tutors, he had four travelling tutors, 
and he served a month with a militia regiment. If, therefore, his manner 
was continually and conspicuously imbecile, it might have been shown to 
be so by scores of witnesses. This, however, was not the case. When care- 
fully examined, it is surprising how little evidence there was of an imbecile 
manner, and how complete an absence there was of anything like evidence of 
a manner continuously imbecile. The principal witnesses upon the point were 
Mr. Cheales, Colonel Bathurst, Mr. Horrocks, and Mr. Peatfield, his four tutors. 
These gentlemen all gave their evidence (to judge from the report) fairly ; 
but it is obvious that their task was in the highest degree irritating and dis- 
agreeable. The lad was boorish, vulgar, ill-behavyod, and sometimes black- 
guardly to the last degree. Colonel Bathurst, on one occasion, had to knock his 
pupil down (in which, no doubt, he was perfectly right) ; and all the others 
were obviously disgusted with him. All their accounts (except, perhaps, that 
of Colonel Bathurst) suggest the conjecture that young Windham disliked 
them, and that he was not deficient in those small arts by which such lads 
delighted to plague their betters. Mr. Horrocks admitted that he was some- 
times provoked into swearing at him, and the kind of provocation which he 
gave peeps out in one or two small incidents : “I remonstrated with him,” 
says Mr. Horrocks; “and after I had done speaking, he merely said 
‘So you say,’ using the Norfolk dialect.” Any one who knows the Norfolk 
dialect, would appreciate the low humour of this, and understand Mr. 
Horrocks’s indignation. A witness named Scott gave somewhat similar 
evidence :— On one occasion when Mr. Peattield and myself were engaged in 
a discussion about the state of the soul after death, Mr. Windham’s face 
became quite idiotic in its expression. He evidently did not understand a word 
of what was said, and at last fell asleep in an arm-chair. The discussion 
continued a considerable time, and Mr. Windham did not awake till it was 
finished.” It is probable that in their recollections of their pupil, these 
gentlemen invested the offensive and disagreeable parts of his behaviour with 
somewhat disproportionate importance. Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. Horrocks’s 
sister, a clergyman named Batey, and Mr. Whiteside, a cornet in the 
Hussars, were the other witnesses on this point ; but they spoke to little 
more than occasional acts of vulgarity, and excessive bad manners. 

The evidence for Mr. Windham on this head was almost conclusive. His 
bad manners were accounted for by the fact that he was brought up most 
indiscreetly. He was allowed to associate with servants without restraint. 
His father actually had a livery made for him and set him to wait at table ; 
and his relations, except his mother, seem to have taken no notice of him at 
any period of his life. Continuous evidence was also given as to his behaviour 
at every stage of his life. The petitioners called only two witnesses who 
knew him at Eton, who said little to the purpose. Mr. Windham called the 
dame and two head servants of the houses at which he boarded at Kton, each 
of whom said that, though rough and noisy, he was like the other boys. The 
petitioners gave no evidence as to his demeanour at his other tutors’ or 
schools except what has been described, but the evidence given on his part 
covered the whole of his life. He called Mr. and Mrs. Bickmore, who kept 
his first school, a schoolfellow who remembered him at his second school, the 
usher of his third school, a gentleman who knew him well at his first private 
tutor’s; his second private tutor and his wife ; the curate of the parish who 
gave him lessons there in mathematics ; a clergyman who travelled with him 
in 1858 ; the colonel, the adjutant, the captain of his company, the surgeon 
and the sergeant-major of the East Norfolk Militia; and seven servants 
from Felbrigg,—all of whom described his conduct as being perfectly sane 
and reasonable. These witnesses formed a complete catena of evidence, 
showing how he behaved himself in every different capacity, from childhood 
to manhood. Such testimony outweighs, especially on the issue of imbecility 
as distinguished from madness, almost any number of accounts of isolated 
incidents of bad conduct, but such incidents are difficult to prove. One 
illustration of their character is enough. Mr. Cheales, one of his tutors, said, 
“One evening at a party at Torquay, he seized a gentleman by the whiskers, 
and held his head against the wall. There was not the least provocation. It 
was one of those outbursts of excitement to which he was accustomed. I was 
obliged to release the gentleman.” Mr. Campana himself, the gentleman 
referred to, said, ‘On one or two occasions Mr. Windham pulled me gently 
by the whiskers by way of joke—pour s'amuser, but he never pushed me 
against the wall or did anything to give me offence.” 

One part of the evidence given falls under a head of itsown. Mr. 
and Mrs. Llewellin, the landlord and landlady with whom Mr. Windham 
lodged in London, gave stronger evidence than any one else of his behaviour. 
The whole of their story was foul and disgusting. It is unnecessary to go 
into it, as it was flatly contradicted in almost every particular by other wit- 
nesses. That there was gross and corrupt perjury on one side or the other, 
there can be little doubt. The reasonable effect of the contradiction is to 
strike the whole of the disgusting controversy out of the case. 

The next point relied on by the petitioners was the peculiarity of 
Mr. Windham’s tastes and pursuits. They called several railway guards 
and others, who showed that he had a taste for acting as guard of a train ; 
that he got a guard’s uniform, travelled in the guard’s van, sorted parcels, 
and sometimes drove the engine. ‘To speak of this as proving imbecility is 
simply absurd. It proves rather ingenuity, and a certain sort of energy 
and sprightliness of character, capable, under proper direction, of being 
turned to very good purpose. To drive an engine is a work of great skill. 
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To sort parcels is not an exalted occupation, but it wants handiness and a 


ness, but it was nothing more. There is no conceivable reason, except the 
difficulty of indulging the taste, why a man should not pique himself on 
driving an engine as well as on driving four-in-hand. Mr. Windham’s be- 
haviour towards the police was another matter of an analogous kind, though 
it did not admit of a creditable explanation. Several policemen were called 
who had often seen him about the Haymarket and elsewhere in the middle of 
the night, shouting, making absurd speeches, and behaving in a thoroughly 
unbecoming way,—-playing, as it were, at being a policeman, telling people 
to move on, and getting crowds of women round him. This comes to little 
more than low debauchery ; and, when coupled with the evidence, which 
proves conclusively that Mr. Windham could behave like other people when 
he pleased, altogether fails to prove imbecility. 

The great point in the petitioner's case no doubt was, that Mr. Windham’s 
transactions were those of an imbecile. They relied in particular on a con- 
tract by which he agreed to sell £20,000 worth of timber from the Felbrigg 
property in four years ; on his refusal to acquiesce in, and, as they said, on 
his incapacity to understand, the arrangement proposed as to his property 
when he came of age ; and on his marriage. 

As to the contract, there was no doubt that, in consequence of his extravagance, 
and especially of his presents of jewellery to Mrs. Windham, Mr. Windham was 
in great want of ready money, and it appears equally clear that selling the timber 
was the only way he had of supplying himself. His conduct in the matter was 
certainly not that of an imbecile, even if he did not take all the precautions that 
avery prudent and thoughtful man would.have adopted. He discussed the 
terms of the contract ; he assigned his reluctance to get into the hands of Jews 
as his reason for making it ; and in different conversations with the medical 
witnesses he gave a ‘clear account of his rights under its terms. It also 
appeared extremely questionable whether there was anything unreasonable 
about the contract itself. The witnesses for the petitioners who thought 
there was, appear to have assumed that the contract was for oak timber exclu- 
sively, which was not the case, and seem not to have taken into account the 
expense of carriage. On the other hand, several witnesses of great eminence 
and experience said the contract was perfectly proper ; and the contractors, 
Messrs. Lawrence and Fry, offered to give up the contract on being repaid 
their advance of £1,000. There seems, therefore, to be no pretence whatever 
for regarding this matter as a proof of imbecility. 

As to the proposed settlement, it is by no means clear that it would have 
been for Mr. Windham’s advantage. In substance it was this:—The greater 
part of the estate was settled ; Felbrigg Hall and Park were not. It was 
proposed that steps should be taken to put Felbrigg into settlement and to 
take as much land out of settlement as would cover the value of the estate, 
plate, furniture, &c. The attorneys contended that this would increase Mr. 
Windham’s income. He objected—pertinently enough, whether rightly or 
not, in point of law—that he should not be able to cut the timber. That is 
not the remark of an imbecile. Indeed, if he was imbecile, and if they 
knew it, the conduct of his advisers was simply fraudulent. Mr. Hansell, 
the attorney, gave this remarkable evidence : “I was certain, when Mr. Jack- 
son explained the proposal in the library, that Mr. Windham could never be 
made to understand it. Aft the same time if he had understood it, I should 
have accepted it as binding. It would not have been right to make such a 
proposal to him if he had heen quite alone, without a solicitor or a friend to ad- 
rise him, for, as I have said, he could not have been made to comprehend it. 
He is not capable of managing a property.” Mr. Jackson, who acted as Mr. 
Windham’s attorney (and of whose respectability there is no sort of doubt), 
was on this occasion General Windham’s nominee ; so that of the two soli- 
citors, one was acting for General Windham, and the other, though techni- 
cally his nephew's attorney, was nominated by him, and they, in concert 
with the General, tried their utmost to make Mr. Windham transact business 
of the greatest importance only a month or two before they instituted these 
proceedings. This looks much as if they thought him quite sane enough to 
do what they wished, but not sane enough to do what they (very reasonably) 
did not wish. 

Lastly, as to the marriage; it is needless to tell once more the filthy 
story which has been paraded before the public for so many weeks. Mr. 
Windham married a prostitute, and having done so displayed a recklessness 
about what, for fault of a better word, must be called her virtue, which was 
simply brutish. Besides this he did her a grievous injury, for which he 
compensated her by £6,000 worth of jewellery, having given her before that 
time about £7,000 worth. If it were worth while to be shocked at human 


folly and wickedness on such points much might be said on this, but the | 


simple statement of the facts is quite enough. It was in every way a vile 


and loathsome transaction ; but though shameless and abominable, it was so | 


far from being imbecile that it owes part of its repulsiveness to the callous 
brutality with which the bride and bridegroom settled their bargain. Mr. 
Bowen May drew the settlement, and Mr. Windham seems to have given 
him a clear enough account of his circumstances, and to have beaten Miss 
Willoughby down from her first price. Mr. May’s account of the matter is 
as follows :— 

“ At the interview on the 26th of August, when they told me they were going 
to be married, I asked Mr. Windham what his income was. He told me it 


would be £14,000 or £15,000 a-year, but he said that at the present time it 
was only £3,000. Miss Willoughby then said ‘If 1 marry him I must have £1,000 
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_ and £1,500 when I come into my property.’ 
| ought to content a most selfish person. She said, ‘Mind, I am to have the 


| little to what it will be.’ I told her she ought to be content with £500. g}, 


good memory. To get a guard’s uniform was no doubt a piece of childish- , Titiculed that. 
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‘Well,’ I said, ‘£600 at any rate.’ That she refused, and 
said, ‘Do you think it is likely 1 will give up £2,000 a-year for such a Settle. 
ment?’ Eventually Mr. Windham said, ‘I will give her £800 a-year now 
She demurred, but I said tha: 


allowance so that I can will it away.’ I said the ordinary mode of settlemen; 
was to give it to the wife for life. She replied, ‘I am going to marry for th. 
benefit of my sisters, and I must have it so that I can will it to them, or do as 
I like with it.’ I said, ‘ What do you say to that, Windham? What relative, 
have you?’ His reply was, ‘I have got no one that I care about except my 
mother, and she is already provided for out of the estate.’ Miss Willoughby 
then said, ‘ Let us have it put down at once.’ I replied, ‘There is no occagioy 
for any writing about it,’ but Windham said, ‘ Oh, yes, better put it in black 
and white, and then she will be satisfied.’ ” 

Considering the life which the wretched lad had been leading, his loy 
habits, the want of «l! jidicious affection and training, which had been the 
great evil of his life, and his naturally coarse disposition, there is nothing 
in all this to be surprised at. It is vile, no doubt, but its vileness arises not 
from imbecility, but from impudent, stupid immorality and callousness, 1, 
know how to value good women is the greatest blessing a man can enjoy; 
but Mr. Windham seems never to have been intimate with any lady, excep: 
his mother, who had herself contracted a second marriage not long before 
her son fell into the course of debauchery which had such a wretched con. 
summation, and the power of loving and honouring good women is one of the 
first powers which vice destroys. When Mr. Windham had inflicted on his 
wife an injury with which he could sympathize, he appears to have been 
willing enough to make her the only compensation he could understand. 

The medical evidence in the case was one of the most surprising parts of 
it. After a very long examination, Dr. Forbes Winslow gave the following 
evidence :— 

* Judging alone from what I saw of Mr. Windham in the two interviews | 
had with him, supposing I had met him with my mind. a tabula rasa, I should 
have been loth to form the opinion which I have expressed to-day with respect 
to his imbecility. But the truth is, that independently of the data supplied to 
me by Mr. Field, and of certain circumstances which I assumed to be true, | 
had no means of testing Mr. Windham so as to arrive at any conclusion 
the subject of his mental condition. I repeat that the opinion which I have 
stated is partly founded upon the assumption that certain actions which I have 
heard attributed to him, and which formed the principal topic of conversation, 
were really committed by Mr. Windham.” 


Dr. Mayo said— I entered upon the examination of Mr. Windham with 
the belief that there was a large body of evidence which would prove that 
his mind was unsound.” Dr. Southey, who was directed by the Lords Justices 
to visit Mr. Windham, said—-“ From his conversation alone I should not have 
come to the conclusion that he was a person of unsound mind.” These wer 
the principal witnesses for the petitioners. For Mr. Windham, Dr. Tuke, Dr 
Seymour, Dr. Sutherland, and Dr. Conolly, all declared that they though 
him of perfectly sound mind, though as Dr. Seymour expressed it, “ Young 
his age.” Dr. Winslow and Dr. Mayo grounded their opinion almost entire 
on his shamelessness in conversing with them about his wife ; but when tle 
nature of the man is considered, it seems unwise to lay stress upon this. 4t 
every Assize scores of sexual crimes are inquired into which imply a state 
what must be called mind even more brutish. 

Of the propriety of the verdict there can be no doubt, but several obser 
vations on collateral points suggest themselves. General Windham and tle 
other petitioners have been attacked in language very unusual indeed at th 
English bar, and not justified by the facts of the case. No doubt, they 
damaged their case irrevocably by not coming forward as witnesses after makit; 
the affidavits on which the commission was issued. No doubt, General Wint 
ham’s personal interest in establishing his nephew’s madness put him in! 
most invidious position, and it is very difficult to reconcile his having deal 
with him on so important a point as the re-settlement of his property, wit 
the eagerness with which he pressed on these proceedings. On the 9 
hand, the infamous marriage which was contracted, and the disgraceful © 
duct which accompanied and followed it, was provocation as strong as it 
possible to give to a man who had any sort of family or personal dignity ® 
support. On the whole, the fair conclusion seems to be that Mr. Windhit 
relations tried to stretch a point in order to protect the credit of the fam 
and to exert in this country a power like that of interdiction known t ® 
French law. It was highly desirable that they should fail in this, bit’ 
does not follow that they ought to be regarded as guilty of a merceni! 
conspiracy to rob a relation of his property by perjury and subornatio? a 
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a-year settled.’ He replied, ‘At present I can’t give that, for my income is so | 


A question of more general interest is that which relates to the mode ® 
conducting such ‘inquiries as these. The Times, in particular, has spoke 
with great strength of the scandal which they have brought on our va 
prudence. No doubt, if Mr. Windham’s estate is irrevocably bound 0 P 
the costs because the Lords Justices granted the inquiry, that would be # 
but it is difficult to say exactly how the matter stands. If the Court 
power over the costs (as it probably has), the procedure itself is fair ¢ 
It is said that a preliminary inquiry by impartial physicians would 2" 
' prevented the case from being tried, but this is obviously a mistake. a 
physician would act in a doubtful case without some information © a 
him, and unless the information is judicially collected (which is eq!" 
to saying—unless the whole of the proceedings before the Master ar =" 
through) it must be one-sided and unfair. In the present case wf 
physicians of the first eminence did see Mr. Windham, and recomm® 
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the inquiry. What they said in effect was—“ If your affidavits represent 
the matter fairly, which we assume them to do, there is nothing in the man’s 
manner inconsistent with his imbecility.”. No arrangement can get more 
chan that from physicians unless they are made judges. If they were they 
would be just as expensive as lawyers, and not half so satisfactory. 





PASSION-WEEK ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Oxe of the things in England which shocks and puzzles foreigners the 
most, is the way in which Lent is kept. We seem to be a serious nation, yet 
the national observance of this period is almost ostentatiously irreligious. 
The proprietors of suburban tea-gardens make a great effort to be ready 
with their sky-rockets and dancing platforms before Ash-Wednesday ; 
(‘eemorne suddenly emerges from the torpor in which it has hibernated for 
the preceding six months, and ushers in the melancholy epoch with a monster 
hall and twenty thousand extra lamps ; Rosherville and Highbury Barn hear 
the genial summons, and cheer their votaries by a sudden re-appearance. 
Nor are the enjoyments of the day confined to the metropolis. Gentlemen 
who have a turn for pigeon-shooting or rat-worrying are considerately invited 
hy the caterers of those polite amusements to celebrate the lugubrious occasion 
‘n their appropriate haunts: numberless excursion trains fly away all over 
the country with a host of eager and jubilant holiday-makers, only too glad 
to seize on and to make the best of so legitimate an occasion of escaping 
fom the routine of hard work and the smoke of the metropolis. <A great 
many excellent little dinners are devoured at Richmond, and fish, flesh, and 
fowlalike contribute their share towards gratifying the insatiable gulosity of 
the hungry penitents who flock to be comforted and fed at the Star and 
Garter. Mrs, Thrale is said to have considered that— 


** Sorrow is beyond all question 
The best specific for digestion,” 


and her belief in that agreeable theory would probably not be impaired by 
the sight of the manner in which modern Englishmen recognize the com- 
mencement of what is, theoretically at least, the most sorrowful and serious 
portion of the year. As the weeks go on, new pleasures still unfold, and 
fresh anomalies occur. Passion week has its own list of special entertain- 
ments, a shade graver perhaps, and less entertaining than those of every-day 
life, but still sufficiently attractive for the occasion. The theatres are closed 
for the legitimate drama, but all sorts of minor histrionic performances 
spring into existence ; genteel comedy makes way for Miss Amy Sedgwick’s 
delineations of society ; tragedy no longer sweeps with sceptred pall across 
the boards of the Princess’s; Mr. Buxton retires discomfited before Mr. 
Bellew, and “ Evenings with the Poets,” or “Sketches of Milton,” displace 
the unholy joys of farce, melodrama, or ballet. Various benevolent gentle- 
nen, intent upon the instruction of their species, announce their readiness 
to initiate the youth of the country into the mysteries of astronomy ; and 
the Haymarket is consoled for the extinction of its ordinary theatrical stars 
hya moving eyclorama of the planetary system. Amusement of a quiet and 
sober kind, but still amusement, seems to be what the British public desires, 
aud what those whose trade it is to consult its wishes, are ready to afford. 
Some consciences appear to be soothed by the introduction of a certain 
clement of instructiveness into the proffered entertainment, while others are 
content with the diminished satisfaction to be derived from an inferior and 
mutilated performance. At last Good Friday hushes one and all into a 
loentary repose, and then the crisis is over, the moment for uncertainty is 
past, duty and inclination point alike to a sanctioned dissipation, and the 
invigorated sight-seers plunge with untroubled consciences, and with 
(\tickened appetite, into the gay round of Easter entertainments. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the people of whose 
proceedings the sketch above is perhaps a not unfair description, are guilty 
‘l any particular inconsistency, or intend anything like irreverence or con- 
‘euipt for religious obligations. The English nation is especially Protestant 
in its liability to conform to an exactly prescribed course of behaviour or 
veling, and the sort of resolute independence with which each man does 
and enjoys, without a scruple, whatever does not seem to him contrary to 
good sense, morality, or decorum. It would be absurd to pretend that the 
obligations of Lent weigh very heavily on the majority of our countrymen. 
The times and seasons of an inflexible ritual come upon them in the wrong 
mood, or at some unfortunate opportunity. The duties of self-restraint, self- 
denial, and moderation, present themselves in a very different way from any 
Se ape a particular diet or an enjoiped behaviour. They find it dif- 
bllen of — to mone, or to repent, at a given signal. The individual 
Niledetioghicnasen — goes for far more than ” —— of an 
vins dictates he yields but a partial submission, ‘Then the ‘necesitie 
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great manufacturing cities, have yet the common tastes ‘and instincts of 
humanity ; love ease, rest, and change of scene, pure air and new sights, as 
well as the rest of us, and are only following the dictates of common sense 
when they make the most of every spare hour which good fortune brings 
within their reach, to drink a full cup of the pleasures which come to 
them so seldom. 

On one subject alone connected with the matter two conflicting 
interests seem to have come to blows. Hitherto the Lord Chamberlain 
has exercised his discretionary right, and has closed the theatres during 
Passion week. The arrrangement has generally been acquiesced in, 
as coinciding pretty much with the general national feeling on the 
subject. It seemed no great hardship on any one, was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage, and any change, it was felt, must necessarily give grave 
offence to the belief and taste of a large number of serious and estimable 
people. Such a change has, however, it appears, been determined upon. 
The Lord Chamberlain represents himself as placed in a position involving 
such evident inconsistency, that one can hardly wonder at his anxiety to 
escape from it. He is, no doubt, historically, as the Bishop of London’s 
memorial insists, the substitute and representative of the ecclesiastical 
authority, within whose jurisdiction the direction and control of theatres 
anciently fell ; but he is also a great State servant, and bound to consult the 
tastes, feelings, and interests of his countrymen no less than the ancient 
privileges of his office, or the imaginary obligations which some antiquarian 
may demonstrate to pertain to it. Music-halls, casinos, tea-gardens, and the 
whole tribe of quasi-theatrical entertainments above described, are beyond the 
reach of the law, and reap a goodly harvest during a period which the nation, 
rightly or wrongly, has come to regard as a holiday. Managers of theatres are 
not unnaturally discontented at a prohibition which arbitrarily excludes them 
from a share in the spoil, and which certainly cannot be justified on the ground 
of logical consistency. The Lord Chamberlain's power happens to be unre- 
stricted and ’supreme, and of course is allowed to remain so only because 
that arrangement has hitherto been found convenient. But the greater his 
powers, the greater of course must be the responsibility of his office, and the 
more anxiety must he [feel to ‘guard against any unfairness or oppression in 
its administration. What right, he may ask, have I to shut up one class of 
places of public resort when the analogy of the laws and the prevailing 
habits of the country are evidently opposed to me! If a man may dance, or 
drink, or listen to Mr. Bellew or Miss Sedgwick, how am I to forbid him to 
see Shakespeare acted, if his inclination happens to take so laudable a direc- 
tion? The law of the land allowing so much, ought I, accidentally wielding 
an irresponsible power, to allow so little? On the other hand, the London 
clergy, with their Bishop at their head, deprecate any deviation from the 
established rule, and any sort of implied slight to the most solemn of the 
periods which the Church, in the round of annual services, commemorates. 
They remind the Lord Chamberlain that the Church had, before the Reforma- 
tion, exclusive and absolute authority over theatrical representations ; that 
the right to interfere with such representations was first claimed by Queen 
Elizabeth, as governor of the Church, and not as head of the State ; that the 
Legislature has vested in him the same powers as formerly belonged to the 
Crown, but coupled with the same intentions and under the same conditions ; 
and that the invariable practice during former reigns has been for the metro- 
politan theatres to be closed during Passion week ; and they entreat that the 
same practice may be adhered to, and that “ regard may be had to the feel- 
ings of Churchmen, who view the change as a most serious innovation, 
and as one calculated to excite alarm in the minds of the religious 
public.” 

It is impossible not to sympathize with a desire so sensibly and moderately 
expressed, Still, we fear that the Bishop and his followers will have diffi- 
culty in making out the abstract justice, or even the advisability, of the 
course which they recommend. As to what may be “ calculated to excite 
alarm in the minds of the religious public,” they are, of course, better judges 
than we ; but as to the “ seriousness of the innovation,’ we may be permitted 
to express a doubt. Nobody is likely to be affected except the unfortunate 
actors and actresses, who will lose a compulsory, but surely not unwelcome, 
holiday. No principle will be broken through, for the existing regulation 
is the mere wreck of a principle that has for hundreds of years been broken 
through again and again. No serious person will be affronted or disturbed 
by a species of amusement which is guarded sedulously from the public eye. 
Sober-ininded and thoughtful men will probably abstain just as much 
as ever from amusements which have little in harmony with reflection, 
self-examination, or regret. Careless or irreverent men will be none the 
worse, because they go to a play instead of a public-house or casino. It 
is painful, and necessarily must be so, to religious men and to the pro- 
fessional supporters of religious interests, to see any sort of public sanction 
swept away, or any reverent observance dropped ; it is a shock to the feelings 
even of those who feel least deeply on the subject, and whose personal habits 
and tastes may have little in common with the pious restrictions the 
removal of which they deplore. But sentiment is a dangerous and uncer- 
tain guide, and the question is less what a certain number of good people 
feel, than what the nation at large deliberately thinks and determines. At 
any rate, questionable service is done, both to morality and religion, by 
keeping up regulations which, though historically justifiable, are logically 
indefensible, and which are felt to be grievances by considerable sections 
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THE FISHERY LAWS. 


Durtne the last few months we have been frequently reminded, by the 
proceedings at quarter sessions and meetings of country gentlemen in all 
parts of England, that the state of our salmon and river fisheries is exciting 
deep attention, and the Government inspectors are still busy surveying and 
reporting on this part of the undeveloped wealth of our riparian proprietors. 
It was but a short time ago that a well-known fishmonger in the metropolis 
displayed at his shop door a magnificent salmon of princely hue and dimen- 
sions, which attracted the notice of all the passers-by— no less than a thirty-four 
pounder—and we are told by the newspapers that he has since been obliged 
to account for the possession of such a prize during what was part of the 
close season prescribed by the Salmon Fisheries Act of last year. It turned 
out that it was not an Entylish, but a Dutch fish, having been proved to have 
been duly consigned by a fish-broker well known in the trade. This account 
of its origin saved the possessor from the statutory penalties which he would 
otherwise have incurred, for as yet the statute protects only British produce. 

The decay of our inland fisheries of late has been the theme of lamentation 
far and wide. Some attribute the fact to the increase of the demand for 
fisheries, both as a trade and an amusement; others dwell on the extension 
of our mills, factories, chemical and gas works, which pollute every stream 
they touch. Besides these obvious causes, there is the chronic complaint of 
poachers, who also become more expert in the use of fatal appliances such as 
the simplicity of Izaak Walton would have abhorred. And lastly, there have 
long been gross negligence and reckless invasion of each other's rights on 
the part of the proprietors themselves, who were allowed too much latitude 
by the common law, and who have followed out their own devices until their 
folly has recoiled on their own heads. 

The artificial propagation of salmon, which has been lately carried out 
with so much success, has been the chief cause of reviving public interest, 
and suggesting a mode of extending indefinitely the supply of a cheap and 
palateable food for the million. It has been estimated that if proper care 
were taken, the good old days of the piscatorial art might be restored, and 
that what the Game Laws have long proved to our woods and fields, the 
Fishery Laws may soon prove to our rivers and streams. In both cases the 
common enemy is the poacher. Like the legitimate practitioners, the poachers 
divide themselves into two classes ; one takes by a mysterious instinct to 
the woods, the other to the water. Sometimes he is amphibious, and 
with the gun in one hand and the rod in the other, he plies his odious craft 
in all weathers and seasons, constant only to the attractions of one illicit 
sport or the other. 

The Fishery Laws may be said to be yet in their infancy, and will, no doubt, 
soon attain that maturity of detail which we find in the kindred department 
of the Game Laws. The subjects are closely analogous. At common law the 
pheasant and the salmon are treated very much as windfalls or waifs. They 
are nobody’s property till they are caught ; and he who first catches them is 
entitled to keep them against all comers. Hence it is that the poacher 
invariably consoles himself with the reflection, and one which is soundly 
fixed in the law, that he is not a common thief. He only catches ; he does 
not steal. The artificial restrictions imposed by the statutes, commonly called 
the Game Laws, have long corrected, to a limited extent, this free-and-easy 
doctrine ; and while they do not go the length of classing the poacher among 
common thieves, they punish him with penalties and imprisonment as an 
iliegal trespasser. So it is with the poachers of salmon in our rivers, under 
the Salmon Fisheries Act of last year. That Act, however, it is now agreed, 
does not go far enough, and the country gentlemen yearn for more stringent 
powers. Besides it is confined to fish of the salmon kind, and neglects the 
other members of the finny tribe which are only a little lower in repute. 

The whole subject of the fishery and angling laws of the United Kingdom 
is in a state of great confusion. In Ireland there is one code of enactments, 
in Scotland there is another, and here there is a third. The three countries 
agree in the leading doctrine that a river or stream not navigable is divided 
in the middle by an imaginary line, and each proprietor of the land on one 
side can fish up to the middle and catch all he can get into his net. But the 
law of Scotland differs essentially from that of England and Ireland with 
reference to salmon. The salmon is a royal fish in Scotland, whereas it never 
was so in England. Blackstone annoyed the country gentlemen by stating 
in his Commentaries that game belonged at common law to the king, and 
neither to the landlord nor to the tenant. This doctrine has been long since 
exploded Ly subsequent authors, and it is well understood that the tenant is 
entitled to the game in lieu of his landlord, if there is no bargain in their 
lease to the contrary. But since the days of Magna Charta the sovereign 
has never interfered with the natural rights of a riparian proprietor to fish 
in the stream inclosed in or bounding his property. In Scotland, however, 
though this is also true of other fish, there is an implied exception of salmon 
not only in private streams, but even in the surrounding open sea. Hence, 
before a landed propietor in Scotland can fish for salmon otherwise than by 
angling, even in the stream that flows through his own park, he must pro- 
duce some title from the crown. Some years ago a public spirited proprietor 
in the north contended against the crown on this question, and maintained 
that at all events the right of the crown did not extend te salmon in the sea. 

Sut after long litigation and much division of opinion among the Scotch 
judges, the House of Lords decided that in Scotland all the salmon fisheries 


on the coasts surrounding Scotland, as well as in the inland rivers, belong, at | 
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this day, prima facie to the crown, and any private individual who claims | “We have arrived at our destination,” he replies, at the same ®* 








the right must trace his title from that source. And the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have, in consequence of this decision, largely augmented 
the crown revenues in a fashion which would in England have made Pym ana 
Hampden turn in their graves. 

One point which distinguishes the right of fishery from the right og 
shooting is of no small importance, and, indeed, is the corner-stone of fishery 
legislation. Game frequents the country in all directions, and may be sajq 
to permeate the air. One squire cannot, by any amount of devastation op 
his own lands, totally annihilate the species while it can obtain easy shelte; 
by crossing the fence. But in rivers it is very different. The upper proprie. 
tors, that is, those who live near the source stream, are very much at the 
mercy of the proprietors near the sea, who, by fixed engines of gigantic anq 
ravenous dimensions, may totally intercept the passage of the fish upwards 
Hence the feud that has long raged in the Tweed, and which has not ye 
received its final settlement. A first principle ought to be that the rive 
is to be treated as a highway for the fish, and no engine should be permitteq 
to the under-proprietors which will obstruct and intercept this highway 
beyond acertain proportion. Hence the English Salmon Fishery Act abolishes 
all fixed engines in future, except so far as these have been legalized by imme. 
morial prescription, and fish passes and gratings have been made imperative 
in all instances, besides securing the salmon their Sundays’ freedom froy, 
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arrest all through the year, except at the hands of the angler. The Aq 
any salmon between Saturday noon and Monday morning. ' 
We have noticed only the leading points of interest on this subject, for 

legislation will, no doubt, be invoked both in England and Scotland in the 
approaching session of Parliament. There is no subject which more obviously n 
demands rearrangement and codification. t] 
= = == - u 
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THE LATEST CAUSE CELEBRE. T 
Peruaps it may be because we behdld French crimes from a distance, that th 
they appear so much more dramatic than English deeds of violence and eX 
murder ; or perhaps it may be that they really possess this charm, and that it dis 
is due to the dramatic proclivities of the national character. But, whatever hu 
the reason, true it is that we read the account of a French murder with much He 
the same sense of startling situation and scenic effect, as if we were assisting Th 
in the Victoria Theatre at some effort of transpontine genius addressed to the fra, 
dramatic taste of the New Cut. Here, for instance, is the Dumollard sol 
murder, or congeries of murders, which has occupied the judges of Bouy the 
four consecutive days. It is a melodrama ready made to the hands of any the 
playwright in want of a good plot. Let us ring up the curtain and see how he 1 
it acts. met 
The first scene is on the Bridge de la Guilloti¢re, which a pretty servant- F 
girl, named Marie Pichon, is crossing, when a countryman in a blue blous, mas 
with a hump on his back and a scar and a swelling on his upper lip, accosts Fift 
her, inquiring the address of a certain registry office. His appearance 1s no he s 
the most attractive in the world ; but “ handsome is that handsome does ;’ One 
and when, in the course of the conversation which ensues, he tells her that of M 
he is employed as a gardener at a chateau near Montluel, and that his master dlipe 
has sent him to Lyons to engage a domestic servant, who is to receive 25'f F ashe 
per annum for attending to three cows, Marie, as happy as Hodge when the 1458 
itinerant cutler offered him twelve razors for eighteenpence, quite overlooks of th 
the deformity of her new friend. She at once professes her willingness t dram 
accept the situation, and, agreeing to take the train with him an hour or tw oe 
afterwards, trips off—the unconscious innocent—to pack up her box. Ther ~ 







is quite enough of action here for the back-bone of a first act ; an ingeniol . 
dramatist could easily supply accessories to lengthen it out to the prop 
dimensions. There would, of course, be a mother, a sister, or brother with 
misgivings and presentiments, urging the impatient girl at least to wait till 
the curé of Montluel has been written to for the character of the chateal: 
and an instructive moral might be drawn for the benefit of maids-of-all-work. 
not to aspire to exorbitant wages. But here is the train about to start 
Montluel. The countryman is already at the station ; and, true to her pr 
mise, here comes Marie with her box. The engine whistles, the train iso 
and down comes the curtain upon act the first. 

At Montluel they arrive soon after nightfall. The countryman lifts th 
box to his shoulder, and telling Marie that he intends to show her a she" 
cut to the chateau, bids her followhim. She does so. He leads her throug! 
lonely and unfrequented ways, and across ploughed fields, till at last, hav 
reached the middle of a meadow, he lays down the box, and declares he! 
too tired to carry it any further. Let it lie there ; to-morrow he will ret" 
and bring it to the chateau; but now they must press on without it; * 
so they resume their journey, Marie not altogether easy in her mind. Visio 
of easy service and high pay gradually fade away from it, and the brigt 
prospect which has brought her thus far begins to be overcast. Now™ 
scans her companion with a keen eye. Why does he stop to provide hime 
with that heavy stick / Why does he stoop down every now and ag 
pick up stones? And now that they have reached the foot of this hill, ¥ 
is he so anxious that she should go first ? Worse than all this, as they . 
ascending, she sees him thrust his hand under his blouse, as if feeling’ 
some weapon. Terrified, she stops and turns upon him. “I see,” she . 
“vou have deceived me. I will go no further!” She has gone far eno” 
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attempting to throw a cord with a slip-knot over her head. It was 
touch and go with poor Marie at that moment. She had only time 
to drop bandbox and umbrella, and raise her hands above her head 
to arrest the fall of this instrument, by which, in a few se- 
conds more, the stranger would have strangled her. As it was, her bonnet 
was dragged off her head. Let it go; it is now a question of life, and not 
of bonnets, and the only chance of escape is instant flight. Away she flies, 
her pursuer after her. She has youth on her side, and this murdering 
countryman has the stiffening of fifty-two winters in his joints. Still he 
knows the ground better than she does. She stumbles and falls ; again and 
again ; but as his steps approach nearer, she springs to her feet, and dashes 
on, heedless of bruises, nerved with terror, swift as one who flies from the 
devouring jaws of death. While this race for life is going on, murder speed- 
- after his victim, M. Joly, of the village of Ballan, is at ease, eating his 
copper, saying his prayers, or what not, in his cottage. There is a light in 
jis window, and Marie at last sees it. A few minutes more and she is safe. 
No doubt the countryman sees it too, and will not pursue his victim much 
further. Presently M. Joly hears a knock at his door. It is now eleven 
o'clock at night—May 25, 1861. Whocan want him at ths hour? He 
opens the door, and there stands before him a young woman panting for 
breath, her hair dishevelled, her garments torn and disordered, her hands 


hruised and bleeding, and her countenance wild with terror. She asks him, 
for the love of Heaven, to give her shelter and protection from an assassin. 
M. Joly grants her prayer ; and as soon as she is calm and rested, takes her 
before the police authorities of Montluel, to whom she tells her story. 

The village of Ballan is soon a scene of intense excitement. Search is 
made for the box and the other articles. But they have been carried away ; 
this proves that the murderer lurks somewhere not far off. Suspicion falls 
upon the occupiers of a house situate at Mollard, a hamlet in the commune 
of Dagnoux, near to the place to which Marie was led by the countryman. 
There is a mystery about these people which makes their neighbours shun 
them. The man is a bad character, addicted to inexplicable nocturnal 
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f violence and excursions. The woman is too close to be good ; her whole bearing is one of 
rm, and that it dissimulation. The juge de paix proceeds to this house and asks the 
’ 


husband how he spent his time on the day and night of the 25th of May. 
He and his wife are embarrassed ; they give evasive and contradictory replies. 
Their house is searched, and large quantities of clothes, linen, trunks, boxes, 
fragments of lace, garters of different form and colour, and other articles, 
some with traces of blood upon them, are found ; and, to leave no doubt of 
the man’s guilt, portions of stuff from Marie’s box are discovered amongst 
them. Dumollard is arrested, and Marie at once identifies him. Last week 
he was tried and condemned to death ; his wife to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. . 

For eight years had this monster played the part of a countryman, whose 
inaster had sent him to Lyons to engage a domestic at 250f. per annum. 
Fifteen servant-girls had been decoyed, as was Marie Pichon; and six of them 
he succeeded in murdering under circumstances of atrocious aggravation. 
(ne of his intended victims, Olympe Alabert, he was decoying to the forest 
of Montaveral, where but some days before the bleeding body of another of his 
‘lupes had been discovered, when, affrighted by the solitude of the place, she 
rushed away from him and fled to a neighbouring farm-house. In December, 
1858, he decoyed another girl into the wood of Montbain, and in the middle 
of the night buried her alive, having first wounded her. It is a terrible 
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had escaped, when bodies evidently murdered had been found, and when 
it was well known that the murderer could not be far off, the Dumollards, 
\niversally avoided as they were, were not suspected. During eight years these 
terrible deeds were being enacted. Nine girls escaped and could perfectly 
describe the person of their companion, which was remarkable for the hump 
on the back, and the scars and swelling on the lip. Yet, for all these years 
Dunollard was permitted to continue his career. We manage these things 
vetter in England. A man with a taste for his neighbour’s blood must be 

keen campaigner if he commits one murder and escapes. But six com- 
pleted murders ! and nine attempted ones ! and the caitiff still at large till he 
‘res his hand again for the sixteenth time! Such a triumph of villainy is 
‘ite impossible on this side of the Channel. 
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AFTER DINNER. 
_ “tk. Diskagst has remarked in one of his novels, that the half-hour after 
" “i — the ladies have withdrawn and the gentlemen are left to discuss 
ee, has been a principal means of forming our national character. This 
_ “ Suggestive theory, and has probably a wider significance than its 
Propounder imagined. It is a fact which the experience of most of us con- 
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vercast. Now = cont, that dinner induces a peculiar expansion of mind. Breakfast is 
to provide him ered a meal of abstraction. Whether it is that our minds are pre- 
now and then * 1 "P ed with thoughts of the coming day’s work, we cannot undertake to 
ot of this hill, 7 ; but the fact is almost universal, that breakfast in the ordinary British 
1 this, as they . ) “yh idnmeh riage ordinary circumstances, is distinguished by taciturnity and 
se, as if feeling * broke ee The repast disappears in a solemn silence, which is only 
“J see,” she © ie +e requests for more sugar, by ill-received remarks from some of the 


embers of the household as to the probable state of the weather, and 
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But by dinner-time all this has been changed. The weather has subsided 
_ into a thing of the past ; the work has been accomplished with greater or 
_ Jess success, and the events of the day furnish ample material for pleasant 
| and digestive chat. What has been disagreeable and worrying is swallowed 
| and forgotten with the third spoonful of soup, and the Stilton finds every- 
_ body in good humour and mental exaltation ; what would have been thought 
| degrading flippancy at breakfast, becomes timely mirth at dinner, and 
| mutual austerity in the morning is replaced by mutual complaisance in the 
evening. After dinner the heart warms and the mind expands. This is the 
season at which the young bachelor is most inclined to bemoan his destiny ; 
at which resolutions to enjoy an evening’s reading grow weaker, and give 
_ place to visions of society and gregarious pleasure. And who has not felt in 
his or her day that strange post-prandial excitement the day after a ball ; 
dinner surrounds your partner of the preceding evening—for of course one 
stands prominently forth as the partner—with a halo of beauty and wit 
which at breakfast would have struck you as preposterously unreal. 


There is no doubt that a great change in the mind ensues upon dining : and 
} we do not put this forward as a mere theory, without any practical bearing or 
application ; on the contrary, we believe that a correct appreciation of its 
importance would be followed by momentous social results. The clergy have 
been envied for having between fifty and a hundred hours per annum in 
which to edify their fellow creatures ; but this opportunity of edification 
sinks into insignificance when compared with that enjoyed by a family who 
dine. The mutual edification that might be effected by a vigilant employ- 
ment of after-dinner expansion is only to be imagined in those households 
which have experienced it. The basis of every Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Society should unquestionably be a dinner among its mem- 
bers ; and perhaps the want of success that has marked these associations 
may be partly attributed to their mistaken notion that tea is the proper 
incentive to mutual improvement. At present, however, we refer more par- 
ticularly to the dinner en famille, and neither to dinner-parties nor to public 
banquets. On this subject there are various pernicious misapprehensions in 
the minds of the British Paterfamilias. Of these, the most detestable is that 
which leads him to dine apart from his family, either at a different time or in 
a different place. At the commencement of married life he sits opposite to 
_ his wife every day at dinner ; but children come in course of years, and they 
must dine at one. The mother begins her downward career by taking a hearty 
meal with them ; gradually her sitting at the head of the table at dinner 
becomes a meaningless form, a hollow mockery of a by-gone ceremonial ; and 
at last, in some few houses, she and the children take tea while and where 
the unlucky husband is dining. The fumes of tea impart a flavour to the soup, 
and the bouquet of the claret commingles with the aroma of buttered toast. 
What genuine expansion, what moral influence, can be effected amid such 
horrors, we leave our readers to judge for themselves. Others there are, 
chiefly merchants and men of business, who do not dine at home at all, but 
return to tea at seven, eight, or even nine o'clock, exhausted by the day’s 
business, and chiefly anxious to slink off to bed as speedily as may be. This 
| utter neglect of family duty is characteristic of the high pressure at which 
| portions of modern English society are existing ; and the evil results of this 
| neglect are among the most fatal penalties that men pay for surrendering 
| themselves so entirely, as men of the present time do, to the desire for 
sarristers and other professional men, 


| 
| 





| wealth and commercial greatness. 
| perhaps, err as grievously in this respect as City merchants. 

But there are many families where all the members dine together. Yet 
we know that in some of these even the moral atmosphere of what should 
be the expansive season is far from being bright or genial. Perhaps the 
| dinner itself goes on well enough, and the grown-up sons and daughters, 
together with Paterfamilias and his wife, are wound up toa tolerably cheerful 
pitch. But the re-action is tremendous. The cloth is no sooner removed 
than Paterfamilias dons his spectacles and seizes his newspaper. The imme- 
diate effect upon the rest of the party is a severe check of the healthy feeling 
which dinner had induced. The sons, with an admirable promptitude, the 
result of long and bitter experience, summarily withdraw. The daughters, 
after looking about the room for a few minutes with countenances of sheer 
despair, collapse into crochet and silence, or perhaps, if of a sanguine tem- 
perament, attempt to read, in which they succeed as well as can be expected. 
The father persists in reading aloud extracts from the detested newspaper 
| at intervals of three minutes. Presently the extracts cease, the spectacles 
slide on to his nose, the paper falls gently on the floor, and hea, y gruntings 
or lighter puffings intimate that the British father has finished his course of 
post-prandial instruction for the day. The family will “ resume their 
studies” every evening at the same hour, and with much the same general 








result. 

In a nation which, like the English, prides itself, and on many points 
prides itself justly, upon the superiority of its domestic system, this matter 
Of course there are very 


of family evenings is one worth thinking about. 
many homes to which the foregoing description is wholly inapplicable ; but 
that there should be any of which it is true, is a fact to be regretted, and 
not onlv to be regretted, but remedied. We all of us recognize the im- 
portance of an attractive home to the artisan and labourer, and we admit 
that the want of it is in some measure a palliation of his frequent visits to 
the pot-house. But we are apt to forget that the same kind of cause operates 
in the same kind of way with young gentlemen and young ladies as with 
| bricklavers and coal-heavers. Dreary evenings in the family drawing-room 
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are all but an excuse for many of the frequenters of more amusing, if less 
pure scenes ; and fathers need not blame their daughters very vehemently | 
for seeking in trashy novels the “ distraction” which ought to be afforded by 
rational and varied evening conversation and amusement. There are not 
many hours in the day when the father can mix with his family, but this 


! 
_ of Italy,—he was, we are told, dexterous ; and it is mentioned that 


| because it is characteristic of the man. 


—<— 


well-grown, of elegant carriage, and prepossessing appearance. he was 
A story is told of him, at this time, which it may be worth while to rej, 
Of course an idle man, lounging ; 

a small Italian town, must needs fall in love ; and Mastai fell in love with, 

certain Roman princess of great beauty. Upon one occasion he was 


should scarcely deter him from all attempts to use the hours that he has; | panying her to the Holy House of Loretto. It is to be supposed that such 


still less should he so behave that what ought to be a time of pleasure and | 


social intercourse, an object of daily anticipation, should be turned into a 
time of dulness and ennui, an object of daily dread. To make home pleasant 
to all thereto belonging should be a prime object of every man, woman, and 
child, who have homes. Nothing conduces to this end more entirely than a 
friendly, equal, after-dinner intercourse. Ask a university man what period 
of the day he enjoys most, and he will answer, the hour and a half after 
hall, when over coffee and a cigar he chats de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis with his friends. Let those fathers and mothers whom it may concern 
look to this matter: there is more involved in it than they may be disposed 
to think. 


MEN OF MARK.—No. XXVIII. 
POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 

Tue obscure name of the Emperor Romulus Augustulus lives in history 
only by virtue of his position as the last of a mighty line, which occupies a 
vast space in the annals of mankind. Yet it cannot be doubted that that 
last of a dwindled imperial line, whose very name is an epigram and a 
satire, was in his own day a figure of exceeding interest to his contem- 
poraries, Doubtless he did nothing great or noble,—probably nothing 
judicious or deserving of admiration in any way. But a system so vast 
and so mighty as that of imperial Rome does not, however long it may 
have been in the death-throes, expire at last without a struggle of exciting 
interest to those under whose eyes the last scene is enacted. 

A day will probably come when the name of the ninth Pius will occupy an 
analogous position in history, and will be remembered only as the last of a 
line of king-popes which has exercised a far wider and deeper influence on 
the fortunes and wellfare of the human race than that of the emperors. 
History will speak of him as a weakling whose weakness brought about the 
consummation for which the time was ripe, while the ripeness of the time 
required and insured his weakness. It will consider him to have been 
the right man in the right place,—the man in whom was impersonated that 
papacy at its death, of which the life had been impersonated by the long 
series of Gregories, and Innocents, and Urbans, and Pauls. Fame may be 
very variously acquired ; and Giovanni Mastai, the last of the king-popes, 
will have an ineffaceable, if small, place on the page of human story. 

To us, however, before whose eyes the curtain is descending on the last 
scene of so mighty a drama, the figure of this last crowned Pope looms 
larger, and every phase of the singular struggle in which he is engaged, and 
of the qualities he has manifested in the conduct of it, is interesting. To us 
Pius LX. is not merely the personification of a negation, but the chief actor 
in a drama not yet concluded. Nineteenth century popes occupy but 
very second-rate places on the stage of the great European drama. But it 





has been the fortune of Pius LX. to emerge twice from the obscurity of a 
small Italian sovereign, and at two several epochs to become a man of mark, 

a personage of European note and importance, and the subject of the 
world’s speculation and interest. The first of these epochs was that imme- 
diately subsequent to his elevation to the papal chair, when he startled 
Europe, and led intoxicated Italy into a fool’s — by coming on the 


stage in the new and wonderful character of a liberal and reforming pope. | 
The second was, and is, that of Italy’s second revolutionary period, which is 


exhibiting him as the inexorable opponent of all liberal progress and all 
reform. 

I'he vast mass of writings which have been published respecting him have 
been almost all the production of one or the other of these two periods. And 
it is curious to contrast their utterances. It has been a by no means unfre- 
quent phenomenon in the history of Europe to see a ruler ascend the throne 
“the desired” of all hearts, and descend into the grave accompanied by 
hatred and maledictions as universal. But rarely, or never, has this unhappy 
path been trodden so conspicuously as by Pius IX. And rarely has the 
changed position resulted less from any internal change in the nature of the 
man who has been the subject of it. Youthful sovereigns have, with age, 
hardened into cruel tyrants, oppressors, and despots ; and their reigns have 
been homilies on the moral effects of unchecked power on the possessors 
of it. But there has been no such progressive change in Pius. We 
recognize throughout the same man; the character is homogeneous, and 
the development of it such as might have been predicted. Giovanni 
Maria Mastai was born at Sinigaglia, a small city of the then papal 
territory, on the Adriatic coast, a few miles to the north of Ancona, 
in the year 1792. His family was noble and in good circumstances. At 
eleven years of age he was sent toa school at Volterra, of which the well- 
known Padre Inghirami was at the head. Here Mastai remained six years ; 
and it is recorded of him, that without manifesting any symptom of talent, 
or aptitude for strength of any kind, he was yet a good and well-conducted 
boy, docile, attentive, of a timid and irresolute nature. One of his recent 
biographers, Signor Dall’ Onguro, remarks that the character he thus bore 
at school, does not seem at all to mark him out as destined for such a part 
as he has played in the world. To us the contrary appears to be the case. 
To our thinking, we can well descry the boy, as thus described, to be “ the 
father of the man,” as the world has known him. 

At seventeen years of age he suffered the first of those epileptic attacks 
to which he has been subject throughout his life. He was thus obliged to 
quit Volterra, and to return to his family, before his course of study was 
completed ; and was, moreover, ordered by the medical men to abstain from 
all intellectual effort. This counsel young Mastai seems to have implicitly 
obeyed ; and his life thenceforth was passed in the ordinary idleness of an 
Italian country town. In such amusements as his contemporaries engaged 
j0,—ball-playing, for instance, which is a sport much practised in that part 
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pilgrimages fulfil in Popeland the functions for which pic-nics are intended 
in other parts of the world. At all events, no pic-nic could have afforded , 
more propitious circumstance for a lover than the pilgrimage did. Th, 

rincesses’ carriage was overturned ; but Mastai, the future pope, was 
Mastai the lover. He allowed an officer of dragoons, who was of the com. 
pany, to play the part of the lady’s preserver. And the result was, that her 
family, not approving of a marriage with a captain of cavalry, saw good to 
remove her from that part of the country, and subsequently married her to 
a Lombard duke. 7" 

Shortly after this incident Mastai decided on entering the military career . 
and an uncle who had interest at Rome procured him the promise of a, 
appointment in the papal guards. He went to Rome to join his regiment : 
and was on the point of donning the splendid uniform of his corps, when the 
Minister of War, having heard of his unfortunate infirmity, declared that he 
was unfitted for the service. It is said, that this disappointment threw hin 
into a state of profound melancholy. At all events it had the effect of 
determining his future career. He made up his mind to take orders, ag no 
other career seemed open to him. His studies, as we have seen, had been 
prematurely cut short at seventeen ; and his occupation and mode of lif, 
since that time had assuredly in no degree been of a nature to constitute any 
sort of preparation, intellectual or moral, for the ecclesiastical career. The 
Minister of War had judged him to be disqualified for the military service. 
and it is hardly necessary to remark that according to the canons the same 
disqualification rendered him canonically unfitted to receive Holy Orden, 
His “ vocation” consisted evidently and avowedly in the fact that the 
church was his “ pis aller.” At Rome, however, mother church is not wont 
to scrutinize very closely the qualification of any kind of a noble candidate 
for admission into the ranks of the dominant caste. If the papal army 
would not have him, the papal church was less particular. He was found 
good enough for a “ Monsignore ;” and the more splendid scarlet coat of 
a was changed for the more profitable purple stockings of the 
prelacy. 

Up to this time Giovanni Mastai had been an unsuccessful and dis 
appointed man. Everything had gone wrong with him. But from the 
moment of his taking orders an unbroken tide of prosperity and good fortune 
seemed to have set in for him. “ He abandoned the dissipated life he had 
hitherto led,” writes one of his numerous biographers, “and retired to the 
Hospital of Tata Giovanni, where, in educating the lads in that asylum, he 
educated himself also, and became another man. That laborious and 
monotonous existence, that solitude, that sober and tranquil mode of life, 
worked a benignant revolution in his heart, and even in his temperament. 
The fits of epilepsy became gradually rarer. He determined on embracing 
an ecclesiastical life in earnest, conceiving that he found in these facts % 
many proofs of a real vocation, and the manifestation of the Divine will 
which called him to the higher dignities of the Church.” We cannot say 
that an attentive consideration of the new prelate’s subsequent life seems to 
us to justify the assertion that any “benignant change of heart” had bee 
operated in him. But he seems to have been aware that he had at last 
found the path that was, at least in a worldly sense of the word, his vocation. 


| We see a vain and ambitious man, eager for admiration, applause, and the 
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“ digito monstrarier,” prevented by the accompanying qualities of mediocrity, 
weakness, irresolution, timidity, and that indecision which is apt to accom- 
pany the bodily infirmity which afflicted him, from finding any gratification 
for these propensities in the paths of secular life, and suddenly discovering 
that all these disualifications did not operate as such when clothed beneatl 
the sacred mantle of the priesthood. And the vain and weak man saw il 
this discovery a manifestation of the Divine will. 

At all events, it cannot be denied that Mastai, unlike the great number 
Roman nobles who don the cassock under similar circumstances and fro 
similar motives, henceforward took his sacred calling in earnest, and was 
the bottom of his heart a priest, and a devout priest. The nature of bi 
devotion, however, was of that type of Roman Catholic pietism m™ 
enfeebling to the intellect, most debasing to the moral sense, and least «i 
culated to exert any beneficial influence on the character or conduct. Mastali 
religion, in a word, was Mariolatry of the most degraded kind. He proct 
a nomination as a canon of “ Santa Maria inviolata,” made himself “a knig 
of the Virgin,” devoting himself specially to her service, “as the paladias¢ 
old did to the ladies of their love,” in the words of Signor Dall’ Ongaro. 4' 
a later period, among the other evils arising from the elevation to the hight 
post of one whose mediocre intelligence and infirm moral constitution 
dered him barely fitted for the humblest, the world was startled by am 
important manifestation of this fantastic creed in the authoritative pro! 
gation of the doctrine of the “ Immaculate Conception of the Virgin.” 

From his retreat in the hospital of Tata Giovanni, the young Mastai @™ 
forth as a preacher in sundry of the most distinguished pulpits in Ro 
And his elegant delivery, and earnestness of manner, very shortly obtaid® 
for him the reputation of a popular preacher. The incense thus offered * 
him was very grateful to the vain man, whose vanity had hitherto only 
to him a source of suffering. The means by which he next sought . 
obtain a larger draught from the same sweet cup, are a suggestive indica” 
of the nature of the appetite to be gratified. At that time certain 
dramatic representations, remains of the old medieval mystery plays’ 
since banished from every other part of Europe by the advance of civiliat™ 
and the spread of more spiritual notions of religion, were still in vog" : 
southern Italy. They were performed by the priests, and were in the ™ 
of certain companies of so-called Missionaries, a band of whom would ir 
time to time visit the different cities to “ preach a mission,” and give 4 — 
of these representations. At that time the Cardinal Testa Ferrata, 0? 5 

. : rw 5 See . " “s > into 
nominated Bishop of Sinigaglia, resolved on celebrating his entry ™ 
new diocese by regaling the people with one of these sacred plays. * 
the young Mastai was invited to play the part of a converted sinner 
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sacred stage. Sinigaglia, his native place, it will be remembered, whi 
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Jast seen him as & dissipated young noble, and as the unsuccessful lover of 
- incess above mentioned, was red h touched and 
the Roman princess above mentioned, was, we are assured, much to 

edified by his appearance in his new character. The men applauded ; the 
women wept. It wasa complete triumph, miracles were performed, and an 
‘diot girl became restored to reason, and foretold the future greatness of the 
enod-looking and graceful young actor. 

e Shortly after his return from this triumph to Rome, the papal court being 
about to send @ mission to Chili for the arrangement of some questions 
regarding the Chilian church, Mastai obtained an appointment as coadjutor 
to the nuncio, Monsignor Mazzi, who was charged with the mission, and 
started for Chili in J uly, _1823—he being then in his thirty-first year. 
It was simply a political mission, but of course was spoken of at Rome as 
an apostolic one. Mastai appears to have taken such talk in earnest, and to 
have filled his head with notions of preaching to the heathen among the 
virgin forests of the new world, &c., &c. And it would seem that when he 
discovered that there was no question of converting any heathen, or preach- 
ing to anybody, but only of obtaining the signature of the Chilian Govern- 
ment to certain treaties, he was not a little disappointed. However, on 
returning to Rome in May, 1825, Monsignor Mazzi was made Bishop of Citta 
di Castello, and his coadjutor Director of the Hospital of St. Michael. This 
is a very large establishment of a very complex and heterogeneous character. 
It is a college, a prison, a penitentiary, and an asylum for fallen women—a 
complicated and difficult administration. The hospital has very large funds, 
and the post of director is a lucrative one. Whether from change in him- 
self, or because he conceived that the nature of the place required it, Mastai, 
who had been noted for the mildness of his rule at the Hospital of Tata 
(jiovanni, showed himself a very different man at St. Michael's. His severity 
yave rise to great discontent and complaint. And the Government removed 
jim, but it was to reward him with the archbishopric of Spoleto. 

In that position the revolutionary movements of 1831 found him. It 
is very curious to observe how singularly his conduct upon this occasion 
prefigured that which he has followed on the greater scale, and more con- 
spicuous stage, to which he was afterwards called. Ou the first uprising of 
the people, Mastai, Archbisho of Spoleto, listened to the complaints of the 
insurgents, armed the national guard, and might almost be said to have put 
himself at the head of the movement. But soon things began to move a 
little faster, and further than he had dreamed of. A provisional government 
established itself at Ancona, and Austria delayed to cross the Po for the 
crushing of the rebellion. So one fine morning the liberal archbishop was 
missing in his metropolitan city. He had just stepped over the frontier into 
Naples (in which kingdom a bit of his diocese is situated), there to wait in 
safety till the Austrian bayonets had established “order.” When this had 
been happily accomplished the archbishop reappeared, full of promises of 
pardon and amnesty for that which had passed, and which he had up to a 
certain point promoted and favoured. But neither his own complicity with 
the reformers, nor his promises of pardon, prevented him from accepting a 
seat at the Board of Commissioners appointed by the Roman Government for 
the discovery and punishment of all who had been implicated in the rising. 
This commission, composed of terrified and vindictive priests, deluged the 
country with blood. Never was there a more ferocious and merciless reyenge 
taken by a frightened ruler against conquered rebels. And of this comimis- 
sion, Mastai, the liberalizing archbishop, made a part, and did not make any 
protest against its deeds, nor resign his seat among its members. He went 
through with the bloody work, and when it was completed, was rewarded by 
translation to the See of Imola, a bishopric only instead of an archbishopric, 
but the revenues of which are half as hae again as those of Spoleto. The 
bishopric of Imola is also understood to be always an immediate stepping- 
stone to the Sacred College. Mastai’s recent conduct had proved that he 
Was a man fitted to take part in the priestly government. 

From the time of his translation to Imola, it is probable that visions of 
possibilities and ambitions visited Mastai’s mind which had never before 
been conceived by it. He was sure of the purple, and some one of the Sacred 
College must, and any one may, become Pope. His conduct during the years 
he ruled that see was such as might have been expected by any one acquainted 
with the nature of the man ; and it was of a piece with all that the public 
had hitherto seen of him. But it was also such as, under the special circum- 
stances of the times, was admirably adapted to serve the ends of a cardinal’s 
highest ambition. “To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds” is an 
expression that might characterize his policy in those days of goading and 
intolerable persecution, more accurately than in its merely proverbial sense. 
lamenting the rigorous severity and harshness of the Government, and pro- 
fessing to sympathize with those who demanded reforms in the system of the 
Papal rule, he yet contrived to be trusted and approved by the inexorable 
and bloodthirsty Government of Gregory XVI. 

_ The man was—or is, rather, for there is no reason to suppose any change 
in him in this respect—not only by policy, but by nature, a trimmer. Weak, 
wavering, timid, irresolute, naturally kindly and averse to the infliction of 
suffering, but vain, greedy of applause, and of figuring on the world’s stage, 
ambitious, and in no wise tied down or restrained by any veneration for the 
truth or sincerity, he was one of those men sure not only to halt between two 
Sg but to feel to a certain degree, and to profess to a much greater 
“sgtee, opposing and incompatible sympathies. 
He had not shrunk, as we have seen, from making himself the tool of 
eet 8 atrocious Government in the work of repressing, by the most 
testable means, that insurrection which he had in its earlier stages 
Porte and promoted. But a strikingly melodramatic circumstance, 
’ oN “eh ae the facts resulting from the orders he had contributed to give 
os, ody own eyes, seems to have made a great impression on his mind. It 
Was ~ that the police, to whom the execution of the priestly vengeance 
eta ee. one day in Imola pursued a young man, guilty of some of the 
ilies ; " iberalism, even into the cathedral. The victim rushed to the high 
: hike aca the bishop in his sacred robes was at that moment engaged, 
Row 8 t tat there, at least for the moment, his life was safe. The pursuers, 
of ¢ ein’ with the scent of blood in their nostrils, were not thus to be baulked 
slaughte ay ; and, despite the interposition of the bishop, the man was 
Yeste “ted on the steps of the altar, and his blood literally bespattered the 
<nta, and, it is said, the face of Mastai. 
beede Was exactly the man capable of giving orders in the closet, which must 
result in many such a deed, but to be unable to look on the horror of 





such a sight without being much affected by it. The result of the incident 
was to create a strong aversion in his mind for the men to whose hands the 
measures he had himself helped to devise had been committed, and to lead 
him to express, on every occasion, his disapproval of the atrocities of the 
Government. 

Although Sterne did allow his mother to starve, he was no doubt in some 
sort sincere in his lamentation over the fate of the dead donkey. And Mastai 
was, it may with equal truth be affirmed, really pained by the excesses of 
Gregory’s bloody tyranny. But the line of sentiment he was thus led to pro- 
fess and become noted for, was assuredly that which the astutest policy would 
have dictated as best calculated to serve the aims of his ambition. The fathers 
of the Company of Jesus are shrewd observers of every veering turn of the 
vane of mundane politics. The Bishop of Imola has, at every period of his 
life, consorted much with the Jesuits. And it is very probable that even from 
that time the powerful company cast its eyes on Mastai as their candidate for 
the tiara on the expected demise of Gregory. 

That event occurred so very opportunely, that it was by many men sup- 

sed that Nature, unaided by the councils of political expediency, would 
hardly have hit the needful moment so exactly. In fact the irascible, obsti- 
nate, and unrelenting monk, Gregory XVI. had brought things to a point 
at which they could goon as they were no further. And his death put a stop 
to an insurrection which was on the very point of breaking out at Rome. It 
occurred on the Ist of June, 1846. 

The two candidates on whom the eyes of Italy and Europe were mainly 
fixed, as probable successors to St. Peter’s chair, were Cardinal Micara and 
Cardinal Lambruschini. The first was a harsh, impetous, and austere man, 
known for the severity of his life and morals—an open and violent opponent 
of the political system of the late reign—and so far, therefore, the popular 
candidate, and to a certain degree the necessary one ; fora new Pope ever 
begins by avoiding the special faults of his predecessor. But the Cardinals 
were afraid of Micara. 

On the second day of the conclave, the Bishop of Imola, the trimmer, the 
safest man, who had made himself acceptable to the liberals, without having 
alarmed the reactionists, found himself, to his own great surprise, we are 
told, elected. He was, as it chanced, “scrutator” of the voting; and it 
devolved on him to read aloud the votes. He pronounced his own name 
again and again with increasing agitation ; till at last, when he had found it 
written in the vote-papers of a sufficient number to make the election, he 
fainted and fell from his seat. “On the following day,” writes Signor 
Dall’ Ongaro, “ the result of the election was known, and couriers carried the 
news of it to every quarter of the world. Austria unwillingly acquiesced. 


_ France was not displeased, hoping to find it easy to exercise influence on a 


new man, in whose antecedents there was nothing contrary to her policy. 
The Romans shrugged their shoulders, with the exception of the few 
optimists, who always see grounds of hope in a new sovereign.” 

From this point forwards the story of Pius the Ninth is a chapter, and a 
very prominent chapter, of the history of Europe in the nineteenth century. 
And we cannot attempt to narrate it within the space at our disposal with 
the fulness we have endeavoured to give to the earlier portion of his 
biography. It is the less necessary that we should do so, because it is 
impossible that any reader should have followed the march of events in Europe 
during the last fifteen years without becoming acquainted with those strange 
vicissitudes of the papal policy and fortunes, which have made so large and 
notable a part of its contemporary history. The facts of the pope’s career, 
previous to his elevation, are naturally much less known ; and we have the 
more willingly given a large portion of our space to the narration of them, 
because the subsequent conduct and career of the pope has been exactly 
such as might have been anticipated from the character of the man, as we 
have seen it from his youth upwards. The narrow benighted but easily- 
alarmed conscience,—the vacillation, irresolution, and timidity,—the want of 
sincerity which is so apt to accompany these faults, and to be to moral 
cowardice the substitute for prudence,—the vain-glorious love of applause 
and admiration,—the humanity, sufficient to make acts of tyranny and 
cruelty distasteful and painful, but not sufficient to deter from the perpetra- 
tion of them, when counselled by fear or bigotry,—the half-hearted good 
intentions, willed with the feeble volition of a dwarfed and ny moral 
nature, and incapable of standing against the first shock of difficulty, dis- 
couragement, or evil counsel,—all these things as we have seen them in the 
green wood, so they will be found in the dry, hardened into vices by time ; 
with every evil fibre in the mingled tissue strengthened, and every good one 
decayed, by the inevitable results of the possessions of irresponsible power. 


(To be continued.) 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Ir may be remembered, that Herr Ernst Pauer, the distinguished pianist and 
composer, a few months ago, gave a series of pianoforte “ recitals ” at the Educa- 
tional Institute of M. Roche, comprising music from the seventeenth century up 
to the present day, arranged in chronological order. So successful, it would appear, 
were these historical concerts that a second series on the same principle was 
commenced at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Saturday last. In our notice of 
the first series, we observed, that excellent as they were, it would be desirable on 
a future occasion to accompany the concerts, either with some verbal explanations, 
or to add a few comments and critical remarks in order to acquaint the hearer 
with the history of each composer chosen for illustration, and with the origin of the 
pieces selected for performance—thereby enabling him to form a better judgment, 
and arrive at a higher appreciation of the merits and beauties of each composition. 
This plan, we are pleased to note, has now been adopted by Herr Pauer, the pro- 
gramme containing not only much interesting and valuable information, butalsoshort 
biographies of the composers of the respective periods, which, considering that 
some of them, like Kerl, Frohberger, and Kuhnau, are comparatively unknown 
to the musical public, prove of the highest interest. Another feature of these 
performances is, that some of the works included in the first period (1620 to 
1720) are played on instruments very nearly resembling those in use at that 
time, thus giving us an opportunity of appreciating the vast improvements in 
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the construction of modern pianofortes. Indeed, Herr Pauer, in his introductory 
remarks, asserts that the perfection attained in the manufacture of those instru- 
ments has “ contributed to the recent decay of composition—the sonority of the 
piano having seduced the composer to neglect the matter, and to aim only at 
sonorous effects.” This is no doubt partly true, but on the other hand it should 
be remembered that this perfection has considerably added to the charm derived 
from the performance of pianoforte music. For, let the matter be ever so good, 
the ear, no less than the heart and mind, craves satisfaction. We do not think 
that the decay in modern composition is wholly to be ascribed to the reason 
assigned by Herr Pauer. The cause is rather to be sought in the increase of 
pianoforte players, and the corresponding demand for easy, showy music, enabling 
amateurs to achieve much with little trouble. Every household now-a-days 
possesses its “ boudoir” or full-grand pianoforte. Every family now boasts of a 
pianoforte hero or heroine of marvellous talent and extraordinary genius. Who 
is to provide for so many hands? How are so many lions and lionesses to be 
fed? Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn require to be understood in 
order to be appreciated. But of all those family prodigies, how many can under- 
stand? And of those who can understand, how many are able to execute the 
masterpieces of these composers? Herein, then, lies the chief cause of the 
decadence in pianoforte compositions. Formerly, but few people played; now, 
everybody plays. Talent or no talent, taste or no taste—play they must; and 
being unable to perform or to understand good music, they have recourse to 
trash, which answers their purpose equally well. 

For this reason do we consider these historical concerts of the first importance. 
They tend to instruct the student, as well as the amateur; they elevate the 
taste, teach the dangers of the present system of composition and execution, and 
foster discrimination between art and mere artifice. The programme of the 
first concert was made up of compositions by German composers only, not “ by 
accident,’ as Herr Pauer says, but to show “the organic connection between 
them.’ The works of Kerl, Frohberger, and Kuhnan, chosen to illustrate the 
first period, are to. be found in the book belonging to the eldest 
brother of Sebastian, Bach, and copied by Sebastian, when only ten 
years old, unobserved, in the stillness of night, with no other light than 
the moon. After performing two toccatas by the first-named composers, 
and a sonata by Kuhnau (the first ever written), Herr Pauer introduced, 
for the first time, a sonata by Bach, for clavichord and flauto traversé, the 
flute part played by Mr. Sidney Pratten. The execution of this beautiful compo- 
sition was in every respect faultless, and proved one of the chief features in the 
concert. Messrs. Broadwood & Sons had provided Herr Paner with a harpsi- 
chord by Tschudi, made in 1771. This, indeed, showed the great strides piano- 
forte-making las effected in later years. If modern music depends entirely on 
the sonority of the instrument, ancient compositions, we confess, owed but very 
little of their effect to the beauty of tone produced by these harpsichords. In fact, 
they hardly possess any tone—music it certainly cannot be called. There is 
neither vibration nor elasticity, neither depth nor sweetness. Curious and 
interesting as this performance unquestionably was, we nevertheless are inclined 
to think that Herr Pauer would do wisely to limit the execution of these 
antique pieces to one or two examples, since much of the inherent charm of 
the music is lost by being transferred to those wiry skeletons. A fugue 
by Krebs, and a gavotte by Kirnberger, both pupils of Bach, followed 
this sonata. These formed the second period (1720-80). There was then a 
fantasia in C minor, by Mozart (dedicated to his wife). ‘ The way to play it,” 
says Mozart in his dedication, ‘‘1 leave to your own discretion.” How he wished 
his music to be played, we learn from his own words. “ Before all things, a 
player should possess a quiet and steady hand, of which the natural lightness, 
smoothness, and flowing rapidity are so developed that the passages flow like oil.” 
Mozart's own playing, moreover, we are told, was remarkable for strict time, 
Even in “tempo rubato,” his left hand never fell behind, but, undisturbed, clung 
firmly to the right. While commending Herr Pauer for his generally beautiful 
execution, we cannot but think that the acquisition of this latter quality might 
be taken still more to heart by him, inasmuch as we observed occasionally a 
tendency to hurry, and an inclination for the “tempo rubato,” not always in 
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strict keeping with the music. This unsteadiness, or restlessness, if we may so 


call it, was, however, less perceptible in Mozart's sonata than in the larghetto 
and finale by Hummel, and the fantasia in C, Op. 15, by Franz Schubert, intro- 
ducing his celebrated ‘“‘ Wanderer.’ Some portions of this latter composition 
are undoubtedly impressed with the composer's genius; but although Salieri, his 
master, may have said of Schubert, “ He knows everything ; he composes operas, 
songs, quartets, symphonies ; in short, anything you like,’—we much question 
whether posterity will indorse that opinion. Much as we admire the fertility of 
his mind, it can scarcely be denied, we think, that in his “Songs,’’ more than 
in any other branch of composition, he displays his undoubted genius. In his 
instrumental works, originality and poetic feeling clearly manifest themselves ; 
but the want of constructive power, the absence of form and symmetry, and the 
prolixity of ideas, are conspicuous throughout. 

Having thus far happily illustrated the three different periods, extending from 
1780 to 1820, and shown the relation existing between the various composers of 
that time, Herr Pauer concluded his “recital’’ with two specimens of modern 
composition; the one consisting in a “ Barcarole,” Op. 60, by Thalberg, and 
Variations de Concert, Op. 1, on a theme of Donizetti's, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” by 
Henselt. If, as Herr Pauer remarks, “ History alone teaches us truth, and 
time only dispels all prejudices for or against works of art,” we very much fear 
that Thalberg and Henselt’s compositions will not stand the test of future 
generations. They are, it is true, clever, brilliant, and graceful, but intrinsic 
value they do not possess, nor are they, we think, worthy of being classed 
among the best productions of modern times. As examples of the “ virtuoso” 
school, however, they well deserve to be heard, especially when performed with 
the case, feeling, and brilliancy which Herr Pauer exhibited on this occasion. 
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Altogether, the first of the six concerts was in the highest degree successful, and 
cannot fail to excite the interest of all real lovers of good pianoforte music. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


M. StepueN Heer has passed through London on his way to Manchestey 
where he is now the guest of his friend M. Hallé. He will shortly return to the 
metropolis, and probably pass the season among us. It is said he brings wit), 
him a pianoforte duet, which may be brought to a hearing at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 

The “ Lily of Killarney,” Mr. Benedict’s new opera, will positively be prodneed 
on Monday next. 

Our countrymen, the Brothers Alfred and Henry Holmes, well known jy 
Londen for their clever performances on the violin, have appeared with success 
at a concert in Hanover. 


M. Meyerbeer, in his capacity as “ Hof Kapellmeister,” conducted the last 
court concert in Berlin. Among others, the following pieces were performed ;— 
Aria from “ Faust,” by Gounod, sung by Madlle. Lucca ; introduction and Brida} 
Chorus from “ Lohengrin,’ by Wagner; “‘ Méditation sur une Prélude de Bach,” 
by Gounod, the violin part by Herr Jean Becker.—A new opera, by M. Jules 
Beer, a nephew of the great composer, is in preparation at the Thédtre Lyrique, 
in Paris.—M. Emile Perrin has been appointed director of the Opéra Comique, 
in lieu of M. Beaumont.—M. de Flotow, the author of “‘ Martha”’ and “ Stradella,” 
is writing a new opera, in which Madame La Grange will fill the principal part, 


The new theatre at Baden-Baden will be inaugurated with a new comic opera, 
in two acts, by M. Berlioz. The plot, also from the pen of the distinguished French 
composer and critic, is taken from Shakspeare. 


A most interesting concert took place a few days ago at Nice, for the benefit 
of the poor, at which the following celebrities appeared :—Madame la Baronne 
Vigier, née Sophia Cruvelli; Leopold de Meyer, the renowned pianist ; Tam. 
burini, the veteran baritone; and a celebrated amateur, the Countess Orsini, 
née Orloff; M. Halevy, and Ernst, who are both sojourning at Nice for the 
restoration of their health, were present at the concert, the receipts of which 
amounted to 15,000 francs. M. de Rothschild paid his place with 500 francs; 
the Prince of Sweden, 300; the Prince Hurley, 300; and so on. The lowest 
price of admission was twenty-five francs. 


Hans Von Biilow, the great pianist and son-in-law of Franz Liszt, has received 
from the King of Prussia the “ Crown-Order?”’ of the fourth class. 


The following compositions of the Danish composer Niels W. Gade were 
performed at a concert in Cologne, under the direction of the composer, “ Friib- 
lingsbotschaft,’’ a new overture; ‘‘ Michel Angelo,’ and his third symphony. 
Herr Gade, we hear, intends visiting Paris. Why do not the directors of our 
Philharmonic Societies invite Herr Gade, undoubtedly one of our best living 
composers, to pay London a visit, in order to make us acquainted with some of 
his later works? Are we never to hear any new music ? 





PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue theatrical event of the week is the return of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
to the metropolis, after a ten months’ absence, passed in what is technically 
termed, starring in the provinces. The enthusiasts of the old British drama 
have attempted to get up a furore (to borrow a musical epithet) on this matter: 
but there is no use in flogging an old dying lion, any more than a dead hore. 
The theatres, as we have taken occasion lately to say, stand in a different relation 
to that which they did in the last fifty years towards literature and the cul- 
tivated portion of society. The musical drama more nearly represents their for- 
mer position with regard to society. The stage now seeks to reflect real life, 
heightened by the false glare of the foot-lights, and the heroic or the didactic ca 
hope but for little sympathy and little attention. It is in vain, therefore, that the 
faithful followers of the old style hail the temporary return of Mr. and Mr. 
Kean as a revival of the old tastes and feelings. They talk in vain of a tile 
having set in in favour of what they are pleased to term a great tragedian; an( 
they throw away their fine words when they say, by the advent of their favourite, 
that the “ recollection of a false worship and a brazen idol is now swept away,” 
looked upon as a brief aberration of the intellect, and in the august presence 
the grand in conception and the true in execution, a feeling of shame for 4 
temporary hallucination mixes itself with the ‘late remorse of love.’” The 
are “ brave ’orts,”’ and, as far as we can attach meaning to them, we presume 
they refer to the unmistakable success Mr. Fechter achieved in Hamlet, 
when he overthrew the monstrous stage convention which had come to 
played as the Prince of Denmark. We are not going, however, to enter into the 
Fechter controversy on the present occasion, and only refer to i 
as explanatory of the state of the theatre. The very annonncemet! 
of the Keans’ engagement being for a limited number of nights, and their 
arrival at the very height of the popularity of the pantomime, shows how une’™ 
tain is the tenure of the old style of drama. The price, too, paid for not 0”) 
the Keans, but the small troupe that always accompanies them,—all speaks of th? 
faded glories of the five-act school. 

The play chosen for the reappearance was Boucicault’s version of Casimir 
Delangue’s historic play of Louis the Eleventh, a very stagy production in the 
original, and rendered more so by the clipping style of the adapter. The 
mechanism of this play is so apparent that all real illusion is destroyed ; and we 
see so clearly the pattern on which it is constructed that much of the effect * 
destroyed. It is thoroughly an actor’s play, and that is equivalent to saying 
that it is more telling than natural. When we see Louis the Eleventh pray” 
like a devotee we are quite sure he will suddenly do or say something ™” 
strously wicked; and vice rersi. In the midst of suggesting a murder he # 
sure to go down on his knees when he hears the bell for the Angelus. This * 
the whole core of his mystery. He is by starts brave and dastardly; ‘™ 
and forgiving; fearful and rash; and thus a character is made up which * 
greatly coveted by a thorough actor who knows how To sound the gamut of bs 


art from F in the bass cleff to C in alt, bringing out his transitions with g™ 
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neatness and perfection. This Mr. Kean does with a finish that perpetual prac- 
sen can alone give; but which when done rather elicits applause at the actor's 
skill than sympathy with the emotions expressed. When often repeated the 
mechanical skill becomes too apparent, and thus the performance smacks more 
of stage craft than the delineation of human nature. There is, too, in Mr. 
Kean's personation of this grotesque king a want of an indication of the terrible 
tyrant which gave @ tiger-like grandeur to his apish buffoonery. We know 
aot if the original actor gave this phase of his character on the Parisian stage, 
but it is quite evident the original author fully intended it to be developed. 
The only new actor with Mr. Kean is Mr. Marston, who played Coitier, the 
uncompromising physician. The house was well attended, but not more than 
asually crowded, the pantomime having attracted very large audiences. 

The only other novelty has been the appearance of Mrs. Conway, the American 
actress, as “ Romeo” at Sadler’s Wells. The lady had previously played ‘‘ Ion’ 
with much effect ; but “ Romeo” is a very different youth ; and if ever the con- 
trast of manhood was intended or requisite, it is in this ideal of a manly lover. 
The very tenderness of * Romeo” is not in the least feminine, and there cannot 
be a greater mistake than for a woman to attempt this character. It would be 
almost better to see a lubberly boy as “ Juliet,” as the author himself did, and 
+ would be a Jess violation of the inner sentiment and passion of the play. The 
rest of the performance calls for no remark. Mr. Phelps’s “ Mercutio,” though 
clever in giving the utmost meaning of the author, is not one of his celebrated 


parts. He is not a great light comedian. 





THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur only novelties we hear of are two new pieces at the Haymarket. The 
one a continuation of the character of Lord Dundreary for Mr. Sothern, by a very 
experienced and successful theatrical writer; and a two-act domestic piece, by 
Mr. Westland Marston, one of our most intellectual dramatists. 


There has been some gossip in theatrical circles about an action-at-law between 
a celebrated dramatist and the lessee of Sadler’s Wells theatre which had been 
threatened, to recover the value of a play composed to order, but rejected when 
completed. The author recovered his claim. 


The Strand has in contemplation a little piece by the author of ‘ Phil’s 
Birthday,” of a less lugubrious character ; and it is said that Blondin, or rather 
an impersonation of him, will appear in a new point of view. 


Miss Marriott, a very able and pleasing actress, will remove from the East to 
the West-end of the town, and shortly appear at the Princess’s Theatre. 


In the absence of home novelties, we may give an account of an English 
performance at Kisheneff, in Bessarabia, where Mr. Ira Aldridge has been playing 
Othello, Lear, and Shylock in English, to crowded houses. The following is a 
literal translation from the Bessarabian Gazette, which is published in Russian. 
lt is inevery way creditable to the liberality of the Bessarabians and the Russians, 
who have greeted Mr. Aldridge, African as he is, when the free United States 
forbad his appearance :— 


“ At the present moment, at Kisheneff, the undivided attention of the public 
is directed to Ira Aldridge and his performances. Every time he performs 
our theatre is full (at double prices). The public attention is so absorbed 
hy the artist that they requested him to give a few more performances, 


' nearly perfection. 





and amongst them King Lear, to which he consented. The Kisheneff 
public are fully sensible of this favour, and endeavour to show it in every 
way in their power by expressing to the talented artist their admiration, love, 
and consideration. A dinner was given, the 3lst December, in the ball-room 
of the assembly of nobles, in honour of Mr. Aldridge. Fifty persons assisted 
at this dinner; amongst them a few of the artists of our theatre. The dinner 
was not one distinguished by luxury, but for its hospitable reception of the 
artist; it was, in fact, more like an agreeable meeting, in which much real 
sympathy was expressed on both sides. Mr. Aldridge was surrounded by friends 
met to express with one voice their sympathy and their friendship for the 
greatest talent as an artist that his race ever produced. One of the company, 
in proposing the health of our valued guest, expressed in a few words all the plea- 
sure, the wonder, experienced in assisting at his performances, and the wish of the 
whole assembly to show him hospitality and to divide their bread and salt with him ; 
also the desire of the assembled nobles and others to commemorate the event by in- 
seribing Mr. Aldridge’s name as an honorary life member of the society or assembly. 
He then turned to Mr. A. and expressed a wish that all his race might enjoy free- 
dom and al! the rights of a free people. Mr. A., touched by the warm reception 
given to him, thanked the assembly from his soul for it, and was deeply affected 
when reference was made to his race, so long sufferers, and the wish expressed 
that they might enjoy all the privileges of freemen; tears stopped his utterance 
When expressing his thanks for this wish, so sincerely expressed in so distant a 
part of the world. Mr. A. several times expressed his warm thanks to all around 
fim, and to the directors of the theatre in particular, saying that his visit to 
Kesheneff will ever remain impressed on his mind as one of the most agreeable 
fel his life. In conclusion, Mr A. begged to propose the health of the ladies 
toinds ened, whose bright eyes, directed towards him, had so much contributed 
,’ induce his exertions consequently to success, and that it was not possible to re- 
“ise their request to play again Macbeth. The dinner given to Mr. A. was remarkable 
end a ee Pc and unostentatiousness ; there every class of our society was repre- 
“ited. Many of the Jewish nation, occupying various positions in our town, 
“*pressed their warmest sympathy for the illustrious artist. We were much 
‘mused by the manner of one of our good citizens, who, not able to speak to Mr. 
A. to be understood, begged to express his feelings, and that of the society, by 
ang him. In the evening Mr. A. was invited, in the name of the nobles, to 
“sist at a ball at the English club, where the governor and all our chief persons 
Were assembled, and, according to custom, they welcomed the new year by drinking 
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«ch other’s health in a goblet of champagne, and presented him with a wreath 
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‘oak leaves in solid gold.” 








THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 
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* Conceive that the time has gone by in which the female artists of this 
we Regi ct a with the half patronizing, half contemptuous air with 
Sots hae uctions of their pencils were once received by the lovers of art. 

8, Indeed, no reason why the artistic profession should not be open to 
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of brush they might command; indeed, we have seen of late that the female 
pencil has challenged and carried off the prize from the other sex. Rosa Bon- 
heur, in every essential feature, has shown a more masculine and nervous power 
of drawing than our own Landseer, and has been better able to depict the virile 
force of rude animal life than any other living painter. When we see a woman 
thus boldly throwing down the gauntlet to her brother artists in a walk con- 
sidered peculiarly fitted to their skill, we can scarcely deny them the power of 
conquering any difficulties of their art, or wish to limit the walk they should 
tread. We may appeal again to the works of the late lamented Mrs. 
Wells to show that the poetry of nature can be rendered by the female 
brush, as well as the softer inanities of flower painting. The ladies, we 
are sure, would rather have our candid and respectful criticism than flowery 
compliments, meant only to deceive. They can do good things—they wish for 
new occupations to be opened for them—and here we have the whole field of art 
—unoccupied! We say so much, because this, the Sixth Exhibition of the Society 
of Female Artists, compels us to speak out—it is an exhibition of the merest 
mediocrity ; there are not a score of pictures hung on the walls that lift them- 
selves above this dull and arid level, and we regret to say, that of these few the 
majority are by foreign artists. Let us ask, in all conscience, how the public can 
be expected to pay to see such pictures, for instance, as No. 8, “‘ Rose Bradwar- 
dine asking Edward Waverley to construe a difficult Stanza in Tasso.” Were it 
not for the jack-boots on one of the figures, we should be tempted to ask which 
is Rose and which is Edward, so devoid of character and so unmeaningly feminine 
is the face of the young soldier. 

Flower groups there are in plenty, but of that mawkisk waxen character 
which hitherto ladies have considered to be their own peculiar walk of art. Sim- 
pering country girls, again of the old pattern, are abundant, but not one bit of 
simple hard truth copied at once from the life. The first really good bit of paint- 
ing we find on the walls is (No. 18) “ Fowls,” by Madame Julliette Peyrol (née 
Bonheur). The maiden name is of good augury. Here we see at once the hand 
of a master; the painting is solid, bold, and free. There are several pictures by 
the same hand. Let us particularize No. 45, “‘ Ducks ;” and No. 70, “ Boy feed- 
ing Ducks ;” a little cabinet picture of the highest merit, and an evidence of the 
firmness of touch that the enlightened female hand can attain to with practice. 
The value of good instruction to the female artist may be seen in the pictures of 
Miss Louisa Rayner. This lady has several very good pictures, in which the 
teaching of her father is plainly visible ; indeed, one of her best sketches (No. 
227), “The Belfry in the Church of St. Nicholas, Harbledown, near Canterbury,” 
is a subject he has painted over and over again. No. 130, “West Bow, Edin- 
burgh,” is a bit of picturesque street architecture, full of local colour. This subject 
seems to have struck Miss Rayner’s fancy, as we have another study (No. 169), 
** Head of the West Bow,” a capital bit of painting. A most charming group of 
fruit, and which is, without doubt, the very best picture in the exhibition, is 
No. 180, “ Fruit,” by Miss Lance. Here there is no question of wax, every 
atom has been carefully studied from nature, and the result is very 
That art is hereditary in the family no one can 
doubt. No. 260, ‘ Peaches,” by the same hand, shows the like scrutiny 
of nature, but is not so good a picture. The two most ambitious 
pictures in the room are—No. 46, ‘‘ Rosslyn Chapel,” by Miss Louisa Rayner, in 
which an attempt has been made at giving the texture of the stone with some 
effect ; the light is not, however, well managed. No. 57, ‘‘ The Escape of Grotius 
from Lowenstein,” by Miss K. Swift, is the largest picture in the exhibition. 
Two soldiers are taking an oaken chest down the steps of the castle. The chest 
of course contains Grotius—a fact we should not have suspected had we not 
been told, for two reasons: in the first place, unless the great writer was com- 
pletely doubled up, its size would not have permitted him to be packed in it; and 
in the second place, no two soldiers, however strong, could handle a trunk con- 
taining a man with the ease of attitude Miss Swift depicts. The labouring 
expression of the bodies of the two bearers would have been given by an accom- 
plished artist. Another good sized-picture, but of a much higher class, is 
No. 76, “School in Normandy,” by Mdlle. Eudes de Guimard. This very accom- 
plished artist has given us a little bit of interior which Webster might not be 
ashamed of. The light is admirably managed, and the attitudes of the children 


are all true to the life, and the painting is masterly. Mrs. Backhouse has 


several figures in which the execution is better than the design: take 
No. 154, “ Beginning Life,” a young “ Marchioness” witha carpet broom. The 


whole picture is too smooth and high coloured to please an artistic appre- 
hension. If we mistake not, we see great promise in No. 160, portrait of a 
young “ Arab Girl,” by Miss Charlotte James. There is evidence in this small 
head of a conscientiousness and a carefulness of detail, which will lead to better 
things hereafter. There is a purity, again, in the colour which cannot be overlooked. 
No. 135, a “ Border Peel Tower—Moonlight,” by Miss Lucy Archer, proves that 
this young lady appreciates the sober truth; the grey cold stone of the old 
stronghold in the deep shadow tells that we have here a pencil that can translate 
nature. We must not forget No. 191, “A Dish of Strawberries,” by Mrs. Withers, 
nor No. 44, “‘A Child looking at Prints,” a charming little picture from the free, bold 
pencil of Mdlle. Eudes Guimard; and there is a charming little study, No. 78, 
“The Slipper,’ by Madame Gazzoli. A young girl is putting on her slipper; for 
grace, beauty of drawing, and delicate sentiment, this is one of the prettiest things 
in the exhibition. Last, but not least, let us draw the attention of the visitor 
to No. 284, “ Worship of the Magi,” by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. This masterly 
drawing in s¢pia, finished with a pen, is full of the charming sentiment 
of the Early Italian school; the pencil that can do such work should exhibit 
oftener. What vigour there is in the three little bronze figures by Rosa Bonheur! 
The bull is grand in the extreme. When women can produce such virile works 
as these, they need not fear the criticism of the men, nor need they fear that 


they are unequal, by virtue of their sex, to interpret Nature in her boldest 


| aspects. We have every hope that the careful training given to young ladies in the 


Schools of Design now scattered throughout the land will end in producing a race 
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of female artists that shall do us honour; but we must confess that we see no 
signs of their advent in this, the sixth Exhibition of the Society of Female 
Artists. Far better that we should wait awhile until those at present in training 
have taken the field, than that the walls of an exhibition should be disgraced by 
such very unsatisfactory works as are nine-tenths of those to be found in this 
exhibition. We question, indeed, if the institution of a Gallery of Female Artists 
is not a mistake, or, at least, a sort of confession that the ladies cannot compete 
with the men in other exhibitions. Of this we feel sure, the true artists among 
them will sooner or later feel inclined to escape from the companionship of so 
many who exhibit, clearly without any vocation for art. For our part, we trust 
never to look upon the like again. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue absorbing topic of the day, the fearful accident at the Hartley Colliery 
with its lamentable termination, has occasioned public attention to be painfully 
directed to the more immediate cause of death of the ill-fated miners. That it 
was produced by the iphalation of some noxious gas in the atmosphere which 
they breathed is no lonver a matter of doubt. Had the entombed men merely to 
withstand the exhaustion consequent on deprivation of food or the natural deterio- 
ration of the air by respiration, it is certain that “the tendency to die ” might 
have been successfully combated amongst the majority of them. That other and 
more active agencies of destruction were at work appears certain, from the 
evidence before us; bat what these agents were is not so clear to the public. 
Reporters have described the noxious gas or gases under so many names, and 
have attributed to them so various unaccountable properties, that a reader meeting 
with such terms as “ carbonic acid,” “ carbonate acid,” “ carbonic oxide,” “ car- 
bonate oxygen,” “oxy-carbonic acid,” “oxide of carbon,” &c. &., might well 
ask for a more accurate description of the body or bodies here intended to be 
designated. We therefore propose in this article to enter somewhat into the 
scientific principles and chemical compounds involved in the above names. 

With the first body, carbonic acid, we are all pretty familiar. It is the ulti- 
mate product of the combustion of carbon in any of its forms of coke, coal, char- 
coal, wood, peat, &c., and arises from the union of one atom of carbon with two 
atoms of oxygen. These two elements, at the ordinary temperature, have no 
power, although they have abundant wil!!, to enter into combination; a grate full 
of coals may remain for years bathed in and permeated by the atmospheric 
oxygen without any chemical combination taking place. But if they can obtain 
the slightest pretext for exercising their mutual predilections—if the temperature 
be raised in any one part sufficient to enable combination to take place, the 
tendency to unite rapidly extends from particle to particle, and if free access of 
air be allowed, the whole of the carbon present becomes converted into the gas 
carbonic acid. Under some circumstances, however, a different product is 
formed. Carbonic acid, as already explained, consists of one atom of carbon and 
two atoms of oxygen; if this gas, after it is formed, be brought into contact with 
a fresh quantity of red hot carbon, it is capable of giving up one of its atoms of 
oxygen to another atom of carbon, and becomes converted into the gas carbonic 
oxide, or, as it is sometimes called, oxide of carbon. Briefly, then, when carbon 
burns with access of plenty of air, it unites with two atoms of oxygen, forming 
carbonic acid ; and when it burns in an insuflicient quantity of air, it only unites 
with one atom of oxygen, forming carbonic oxide. Now, as it has been before 
explained, the great tendency of carbon and oxygen is to form carbonic acid. 
When carbonic oxide is produced, this must only be regarded as an intermediate 
result. The carbon has, for a time, been obliged to be satisfied with half its 
proper allowance of oxygen, but it is still ready and eager to unite with its 
remaining half, and thus it is that the gas, carbonic oxide, readily catches fire 
on the approach of a light, burning with a pale blue flame into carbonic acid. 

The properties of these two gases are very different, and it is of some importance 
that they should be remembered. Carbonic acid, when mixed with plenty of air, 
may be breathed for a considerable length of time without serious inconvenience ; 
indeed, air may contain as much as a twentieth of its volume of it without becoming 
prejudicial to health. In larger quantities, indeed, it exerts no deleterious action 
on the organs of respiration, but appears to act as a narcotic, although not very 
powerfully ; for if a small animal be introduced into an atmosphere of this gas 
until it appears to be just insensible, and then plunged into cold water, it instan- 
taneously recovers its sensibility, and, if a bird, will fly from the hand. It has 
also been found that on some occasions a human being has been able to respire in 
an atmosphere so loaded with this gas, that a candle would not burn in it; in 
this case, however, respiration takes place with great difliculty, and is seriously 
affected. Another property of carbonic acid is its great weight, it is more than 
half as heavy again as atmospheric air, and is thus capable of lying like water at 
the bottom of pits or valleys in which it is generated, and of producing asphyxia 
upon any animal immersed in it, in the same way as water would. The Oriental 
fable of the Upas Valley of Java is, according to Thompson, founded upon the 
fact of the evolution of large quantities of carbonic acid in a deep dell in that 
island. Travellers describe the neighbourhood of this spot as being strewed at 
intervals with the osseous remains of man and animals. The spirit of Eastern 
romance had, in former times, ascribed the source of this mortality to the Upas 
tree; but it is now ascertained that the lower strata of the atmosphere of the 
Upas Valley are contaminated with carbonic acid to such a degree as in some 
measure to afford countenance to the poetic tale. It is thus seen that although 
an atmosphere containing a large amount of carbonic acid is undoubtedly inju- 
rious to life, destroying it by the deprivation of oxygen, and perhaps also by its 
specific narcotic or poisonous properties, yet in small proportions the presence 
of this gas in the atmospbere is attended with no injurious result, unless persisted 
in for a long time. 

Carbonic oxide has very different properties to these. Its effects on the 
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it, and when diffused even in small quantities through the atmosphere, it is 
one of the most poisonous gases known. Sir Humphrey Davy tried the effect 
of breathing it in a diluted form, but could only take three inspirations. the 
effect was a temporary loss of sensation, which was succeeded by giddines, 
sickness, acute pains in different parts of the body, and extreme debility, 
Some days elapsed before he entirely recovered. This gas is invariably produceg 
along with carbonic acid, when coal or similar combustible matter is burne 
without plenty of air, and is generally produced even in ordinary fire-places, wher, 
it may be seen burning on the top of the red hot coals or coke with a lamben; 
blue flame, sometimes, but improperly, ascribed to sulphur. In slow combustio, 
stoves, indeed, this gas is produced in considerable quantity, and as it is a trig. 
lighter than the atmosphere, it readily mixes with it, instead of partially sinking 
to the bottom, like carbonic acid. The deadly effects of a charcoal stove, burned 
in a close room; the sickness and headache so commonly felt after staying in an 
imperfectly ventilated apartment heated with an open fire; and, in general, the 
symptoms of active poisoning frequently noticed in deaths from this cause, an 
generally ascribed to carbonic acid, are in all probability due to the slight pro. 
portion of carbonic oxide almost always accompanying the former gas. 

Either one or the other of these gases did the fatal work, but which of them 
was the immediate cause of death is not so easy to discover ; probably the relatiy, 
actions varied in different portions of the mine. From the calm expression on mos 
of the unfortunate victims’ faces, and the quiet sleeping attitudes in which they were 
discovered, it appears most probable that they had passed away unconsciously 
and painlessly by the narcotic action of carbonic acid. Others, however, seem, 
from the mournful record made by one of the company, to have been taken very 
sick ; this, again, points to the agency of carbonic oxide, which many suppose wee 
being generated in the furnace whilst it remained alight. Whichever gas it was, 
their friends have the sad satisfaction of knowing that it would not produce, 
lingering, painful death, but that, in either case, insensibility would soon intervene, 
and “ life’s fitful fever’ would be o’er. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CHANGES AMONG THE Stars.—Mr. Hinds has communicated the following 
important letter to the Times of the 4th instant :— 


‘“‘ Sin,—Towards the close of the past year it was announced by Professor 
d’ Arrest, of Copenhagen, that a nebula in the constellation Taurus, which wa 
discovered at this observatory on the 11th of October, 1852, had totally vanished 
from its place in the heavens. That one of these objects, which the giant 
telescopes of the present day have taught us to regard as assemblage of star 
in myriads at immense distances from the earth, should suddenly fade away, » 
as to be quite imperceptible in powerful instruments, must, I think, have been 
deemed a very improbable occurrence, even by many who are well acquainted 
with the care and experience of the observer by whom the statement was made. 
Within the last few days, however, M. Leverrier has obtained so strong a con. 
firmation of its accuracy that there is no longer room for supposing it to have 
originated in one of those errors of observation which every practical astronomer 
knows will creep into his work in spite of all his precautions. 

“The nebula in question was situate in right ascension 4h. 13m. 54,86, and 
north declination 19° 11' 37”, for the beginning of 1862. It was therefore abou 
a degree and a half from the star Epsilon in Taurus, in the group commonly 
known as ‘the Hyades.’ Its diameter was about one minute of arc, with 4 
condensation of light in the centre, or its appearance was that of a distav! 
globular cluster, when viewed in telescopes of insufficient power to resolve i 
into stars. From 1852 to 1856 a star of the tenth magnitude almost touched the 
edge of the nebula at its north-following edge ; it was first remarked on the nig 
the nebula was detected, having escaped notice on many occasions when its 
position had been under examination with the same telescope and power 
Hence I was induced to hint at its probable variability in a note upon the nebuls 
published in No. 839 of the Astronomische Nachrichten. The suspicion is full 
confirmed; the star has diminished to the twelfth magnitude, either sim 
taneously with, or soon after, the apparent extinction of the nebula. 

“The history of this object and the results of his observations on the night « 
January 26, are appended by M. Leverrier to his Meteorological Bulletin of the 
29th. The sky being very clear at intervals, the Paris equatorial, which has 
object-glass twelve French inches in diameter, was directed to the place of the 
nebula, but, notwithstanding stars of an extremely faint class were visible in 
immediate neighbourhood, not the slightest trace of it could be perceived eithe 
by M. Leverrier or M. Chacornac. The star which Professor d’ Arrest and | hat’ 
repeatedly noted, of the tenth magnitude, and almost touching the nebula, ha! 
dwindled down to the twelfth; so that telescopes, which would have show!" 
well between 1852 and 1856, would not at present afford a glimpse of it. Fr" 
the fact that M. Chacornac saw the nebula in forming a chart of stars in th 
region in 1854, and did not remark it while reconstructing the same in 15e% 
with a much more powerful instrument, there is reason to infer that the disap 

rance took place during 1356, or the following year. <i 

“ How the variability of a nebula and a star closely adjacent is to be explais™ 
it is not easy to say in the actual state of our knowledge of the constitution of te 
sidereal universe. A dense but invisible body of immense extent interpe* 
between the earth and them might produce effects which would accord per 
those observed ; yet it appears more natural to conclude that there is some ™” 
mate connection between the star and the nebula upon which alternatio™ © 
visibility and invisibility of the latter may depend. If it be allowable to sup 
that a nebula can shine by light reflected from a star, then the waning of @ 
latter might account for apparent extinction of the former; but in this cas ale 
hardly possible to conceive that the nebula can have a stellar constitution. 

“Tt is at least curious that several variable stars have been detected ® 
region of the great nebula in Orion; that in 1860 a star suddenly shone pots 
the middle of the well-known nebula Messier 80 (about half-way between 42” 
and Beta in Scorpio) which vanished in a few days; and that, as first re™ a 
by Sir John Herschel, all the temporary stars, without exception have bee? ate 
in or near to the borders of the Milky Way, the star-cluster or ring ©™ He 
our system of sun and planets belongs. In the latter class are inclade? ™ 
memorable star of B.c. 134, which led Hipparchus to form his catalogue of at 
and those which blazed forth in 1572 and 1604, in the times of Tycho Brabe * 
Kepler. ao 

“In concluding, I will venture to express the hope that some of we" 
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ur astronomers in this country, who have provided themselves with tele- 
ones of first-rate excellence, will keep a strict watch upen the remarkable pair 
“% riables which I have briefly described in this communication. Continuity 
. neervation is often most important, and can only be secured—and that not 
bee in the uncertainty of weather—by a strong force of observers in different 


amate 


al °° 
jocalities. — _ ; : ‘ enfageny & : 
p.s.—Since writing the above I have received a letter from Professor Secchi, 


the able and energetic director of the Observatory of the Collegio Romano at 
Rome, by which it appears that in one of the proverbially clear skies of that 
city, and with the large telescope at his command, he was unable, on the 27th 
ult., to discern the least vestige of the nebula. 

[uLvMINATION OF Microscopic Oss EcTs.— Notwithstanding the many ingenious 
methods of microscopists for the illumination of the minute objects they 
etudy, none of them seem hitherto to have been based on thoroughly artistic, if, 
‘ndeed, even on sufficiently correct principles. The new hemispherical con- 
denser, invented by the Rev. J. B. Reade, is certainly, in one point of view, the 
most correct in principle, and practically the best as far as the proper delineation 
of objects is concerned. Of its value in bringing out fine lines and markings on 
the scales of Podara angulatum and various other test objects a single inspection 
would be sufficient for the most obdurate disbeliever in its efficacy. ‘The prin- 
ciple is a modification of semi-circular illumination,—or illumination from one 
side only, as artists adopt in their pictures. An ordinary achromatic condenser 
throws the light all round the object, and, consequently, as each half of the 
circle of illumination throws shadows from any prominences or thicknesses of 
the object in opposite directions, so there are also illuminations of the shadows 
from both sides of the circle of light, and the definition of the object, which is 
only brought out by the depth of the shadows, must be weakened. Mr. Reade 
invented his condenser, as many other things have been invented, by an 
accident. He placed a lamp directly in frort of his object, and another lamp at 
right angles to it at the side. The shadows were consequently artistically 
thrown upon the object, and he found the definition of it wonderfully increased. 
From this it occurred to him that by using a hemisphere of glass and covering 
the top or flat surface with two oversliding diaphragms, pierced with certain 
orifices, he could throw one ray of light longitudinally and another at right 
angles horizontally over his object ; and that by means of the overcrossing of the 
intermediate slits of the diaphragms he could throw an intermediate ray at any 
angle he desired. This, in principle, is a semi-circular illumination, but improved 
by shutting out all but necessary light, and consequently intensifying the 
shadows; so much so that, with one of the admirable half-inch object-glasses 
now manufactured by Mr. Andrew Ross, results are conspicuously obtained, 
which before were but obscurely or were quite unattainable by quarter-inch and 
even one-eighth-inch glasses. Mr. Mackie has suggested that the principle 
should be applied to the illumination of opaque objects, the refiected light from 
the Lieberkhuns being now likewise dispersed over the shadows of the object by 
the circular radiation from their brightly polished surfaces and no artistic effects 
are produced, as would be the case if the light were thrown down from one side 
of the Lieberkhun only. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution, Jan. 31.—Mr. W. Hopkins, in his lecture * On the Theories 
of the Motions of Glaciers,’ selected the prominent points only in glacial 
phenomena. For twenty years the glacial theories had been subject to incessant 
dispute, and the reason of this was, that their fundamental conditions were 
inaccurate. There were three theories in vogue: Ist. That founded on the 
sliding motion or the sliding theory; 2nd. The viscous theory; and 3rd. The 
theory of re-gelation. The sliding motion was first observed by De Saussure, 
who, however, simply noticed that the glaciers did move. After De Saussure, 
for half a century little was done, until Agassiz and Forbes, in 1842, recorded 
the important fact that the axial or central parts of the glaciers moved faster 
than the marginal. If the ice of the glacier were a rigid mass it could not pass 
through a mountain gorge of less width than that of its own mass without 
breaking up in its passage, which seemingly it did not do, as it was found as 
solid afterwards as before. Hence arose the viscous theory which presumed that 
the ice must be viscous or plastic because it thus moved as though it were so. 
That as a mass of air could be forced through a space narrower than itself, so, it 
was asserted, was the glacial ice; but no proofs were given, nor was anything 
observed to confirm this. 

Mr. Hopkins then went into the compositions and constructions of matter as 
constituting a solid or a fluid, and their relative and peculiar properties of 
cohesion ; describing also the intermediate states of plasticity and viscidity. 
The accurate definitions of these states of matter showed that it was impossible 
for a svlid body to pass through a less space than itself without the fracturing of 
ts mass, And this fracturing into innumerable pieces does take place in the 
Bmciers, and to it was due their capability of passing through narrow gorges. 
rofessor Faraday had found that when a lump of ice was broken, if the two 
halves were put together again they re-united firmly; and Dr. Tyndall further 
illustrated this property of re-gelation by a very excellent experiment. Solid ice 
was crushed to the finest powder in an hydraulic press, and before even this 
powder could be cast out from the containing capsule it had re-congealed, and 
was thrown down on the lecture-table as a perfectly solid mass. These experi- 
ments explained the solidity of the glacier after its passage through the gorge, 
lhe broken fragments of its ice had been re-united ; and facts had since been 
actually observed in glaciers which proved the correctness of this “ regela- 
—_ theory. By the motion of a block of ice on a very slightly inclined plane 
om the melting away of its under-surface Mr. Hopkins illustrated the cause of 
pi and gradual motion of glaciers,—a motion often not exceeding a very 

“i iractional part of an inch in an hour,—observing that the melting of the 
vase of the glacier was due tothe higher temperature of the earth’s surface on 
Which it rested, ° 


ee Society, February 4.—This the annual meeting was presided 
oer by hi 2 aron Sir F. Pollock, who was re-elected I resident. The other 
etn A re:—Mr, Hamilton, as Preasurer ; Mr. F. Bedford, — Vice-Pre- 
Sedgwick mina : Messrs. Vernon Heath, Gilaisher, Joubert, H. P. Robinson, 
7 lek, and Dr. Wright. 
7 be oo statement exhibited a very satisfactory state of the society. 
“retary mentioned, as an interesting fact to photographers, that Mr. F. 


D ¥ 

Beds; r H | | | | 
Bedfo d had been appointed to accompany the Prince of Wales on his tour 
‘trough the East 


Architectural Society, 3rd February, Digby Wyatt, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 


Ong disenec} . ’ ’ > > 9 
g discussion on Mr. Scott’s paper, “ On the Conservation of Monuments,” 


Was termin. : . - . . - 
was t inated on this occasion. The following resolution was put and carried 
“a2uimously — 


“ T 


Th 
ite 


hat the council he requested to nominate A committee to draw up a series 











of practical rules and suggestions for the treatment of buildings requiring repara- 
tion, and to put themselves in communication with other architectural and 
antiquarian societies with a view to obtaining their co-operation in considering 
such measures as their united wisdom might suggest for the promotion of the 
faithful and authentic conservation of ancient monuments and remains, and to 
report on the same to this Institute.” 


Ethnological Society, February 4. J. Crawfurd, Esq., president, in the 
chair. A subject of vital importance, “ The Acclimatization of Man,’ was 
brought forward in an able paper, by Dr. Hunt. The author proved the fallacy 
of the popular belief in the cosmopolitan powers possessed by man. Races of 
men are found in every part of the globe; yet all those races have essential 
differences of organization which put them in harmony with the climatal con- 
ditions under which they live; and no more than a rose could be transformed 
into a lily by any amount of difference of external condition, could a European be 
changed into an African negro. Every race has prescribed geographical limits, 
from which it cannot with impunity be rapidly displaced. When the European 
goes to the tropics he becomes subject to dysentry; and the negro coming to 
Europe is attacked with pulmonary complaints: in such changes we see 
seemingly an approach to the normal functions of the native race. Thus the 
geography of disease becomes an important element in these investigations. So 
also in the term climate, not merely latitude and longitude, but the 
elevation and depression of the land, its soil, the food it produces, 
the quality of the water, quantity of sun-light, atmospheric condi- 
tions, and the prevalence of certain winds, &c., must all be included. 
That whether transiated to the Pole or the Equator man degenerated, an 
enormous amount of details and statistics was brought forward by Dr. Hunt to 
prove. The East Indian returns showed a great preponderance of deaths over 
births; the same was the case in Malta, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and 
other British stations. The French returns for Algeria show the like preponder- 
ance of mortality over vitality. At Réunion, in 1859, the births were 18,934; 
the deaths 20,775. As soon as Spanish immigrationin to South America ceased 
the Spaniards in Mexico began to dwindle rapidly away. 

Negro and coloured races similarly degenerate on removal to cold or temperate 
zones. ‘The Chinese have notoriously a large range of temperature, but of their 
powers of becoming acclimatized we have very little knowledge. The nearest 
approach to cosmopolitanism is possessed by the Jews, the only explanation of 
which apparent anomaly has been given by Mr. Luke Burke, who considers 
that an Ethnic race can be removed from a lower Ethnic centre to a higher, even 
with advantage. In the animated discussion which followed, Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Dr. Sandwith, Dr. Hodgkin, Sir Erskine Perry, General 
Tullock, Mr. Luke Burke, Mr. Poole, Mr. Robert Chambers, and the President 
took part, a general concurrence with Dr. Hunt’s views as to rapid removements 
was expressed, whilst it was belicved that history truly recorded the migrations 
of peoples by slow stages. 


Geological Society, February 5, Sir R. I. Murchison in the chair. There 
was first read a series of papers on the recent eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in 
which the phenomena were described very much in the usual terms without much 
novelty or accuracy of observation. Mr. Hull’s paper “ On the Isometric lines 
(or lines of equal thicknesses of the strata) as means of representing the distribu- 
tion of ordinary sedimentary as distinguished from calcareous strata, with special 
reference to the Carboniferous rocks of Great Britain,” followed and proved to be 
a most remarkable communication. The author exhibited maps of the Carboni- 
ferous rocks of England and Wales, and by means of coloured isometric lines 
showed the gradual thinning out of the clays and sandstones in one direc- 
tion, and that of the limestones in another. Upon these data he urged 
that the formation of limestones was distinct from the deposition of littoral 
or clayey and sandy deposits. Thin limestones on the contrary were 
of organic origin, formed in the clear deeps of the seas (but not necessarily in 
deep seas) which those essentially rock-forming creatures, the foraminifera, 
corals, &c., inhabited. Thus the condition of the strata beneath us was that of a 
series of over-lapping wedges, the feather-edges of which were disposed in 
opposite directions. Where the limestones were thickest the sandstones and 
clays were thinnest; and vice versa. Few, if any, of the modern theories will 
have more practical bearings in elucidating the past history of rock-formation 
than these truthful and novel deductions of Mr. Hull. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BINARY SYSTEM OF % HERCULIS, 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Sirn,—As the components of the remarkable binary system, ¢ Ierculis, are 
now slowly approaching and as the cones may shortly be expected to arrive both 
at its apparent and real peri-astre (at which time, as is well known, the one star 
has hitherto been observed to occult the other), I take the liberty of communi- 
cating the following orbit, which [ have deduced from the modern observations 
only (i. e., fromm upwards of sixty made between 1826, 18 and 1858, 25) which 
may induce such of your readers as possess proper instruments to follow up 
this interesting pair to their probable appulse. This double star has always 
been regarded as a good test for telescopes of considerable calibre, as it may 
now be expected to become a severe one for those of the greatest dimensions, 
and the result of the examination will in itself be a further test of the progress 
of optical power since the erection of the great Dorpat telescope in 1826, In 
addition to this, the repeated and close scrutiny of ¢ Herculis, by Sir W. Her 
schel, followed up by Sir J. Herschel, Sir J. South, Admiral Smyth, and M, 
Struve, has given it a sort of historical interest, although the recorded obser. 
vations would be very perplexing if the difficulty of the measurements were not 
taken into account. It was discovered as double by Sir W. Herschel on July 18, 
1782, and with a power of 460 the components appeared as half a diameter 
of the small star asunder. Three days later the angle of position was 
measured as 69°18’ from the north point towards the east and the distance 
of the stars was estimated (with a power of 987) as a full diameter 
of the small star. In 1795, Sir W. Herschel states that it was difficult 
to perceive the small star, but in October of the same year he “ saw it plainly 
double with 460, and its position was north following.” At this epoch, however, 
the small star, according to calculation, would seem to be 45° in the south pre- 
ceding quadrant, and as the stars are of very unequal lustre (3 and 6} magni- 
tudes), it is difficult to account for the difference. Probably, however, the 
direction only is given. In 1802, when the components would be about a second 
apart, Sir W. Herschel saw it wedge-shaped, and was able to take an angle of 
position, making use of the 10-foot telescope and a power of 600; and on the 
following year, “ with a magnifier of 2,140, found it as before, a little distorted, 
but there could not be more than about } of the apparent diameter of the small! 
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star wanting toa complete occultation.” 
Herschel and Sir J. South, with a five-foot achromatic, in the years 1821, 


‘or 
25, 


23, and 
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It was repeatedly examined by Sir J. | 


29 


vat always preserved the appearance of a single star; and it was | 


not until the beginning of 1826 that Struve was able to detect the satellite. The 
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companion at any time. 
second figure. 


Date. 


The accompanying diagram 
shows the projected or apparent orbit described in the heavens (as seen in an 
erecting telescope), and will serve to indicate the position and distance of the 
The real ellipse described in space is given in the 


Elements of 2 Herculis. 
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64:30 T7615 ~- 
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190-60 18852 126 
186°20 1SS°52 1-090 
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168°50 17012 1°350 
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THE VARIABLE NEBULA. 


Sir,—In searching for De Vico’s comet with the Northumberland telescope 
of the Cambridge Observatory, in the autumn of 1855, I discovered a nebyi, 


which is evidently the same as that previously mapped by MM. Hj 
comes again disappeared in the latter part of 1828, and remained invisible during | Ghacornac. wnd the » ges cds, ind and 


1829, 1830, and 1531. In 1832 it again emerged from the rays of the larger star, 
but, strange to say, this object could not be recognized as double in 1833. 
1834, however, it has been continuously observed, and the measurements considered 
Seeing that it passed through 180° of its orbit between 
1826, 63, and 1834, 45, M. Struve was at first of opinion that it completed its revolu- 
tion in 14 years. M. Maedler subsequently calculated its period at 31} years, which 
was afterwards increased by M. Villarceau to 36°72years, with the perihelion passage 
In the following table I have given a comparison of a few of the 
m), with those calculated from the subjoined 
Although it will be noticed that the calculated distances disagree 


Chacornac, and the disappearance of which at the present time causes 
excitement in the astronomical world. If I remember rightly I determineg ite 
position with considerable accuracy, which is given approximately in the 4¢,,. 
nomische Nachrichton of 1856, May 22 (No. 1024), as right ascension 4h, 10m 
N.P.D. 70° 50’ for 1856. This R.A. is nearly four minutes less than that given 
by Professor Hind, but the description agrees with that presented by that dic 
tinguished observer as I state, ‘that it is close to and south preceding a gt,, 
of the 10th magnitude, and has a cometary aspect.” I frequently examine; 
this object during the winter of 1855 and beginning of 1856, as I was some. 
what surprised that such a bright nebula should have escaped the attention o 
Sir W. and Sir J. Herschel, it being equally brilliant as many in class IJ, of the 
catalogue of the former astronomer, and in a region of the heavens which ig yep, 
favourably situated in those latitudes for observation. ‘ 
As it would appear that the position of this object, as independently mapped 
and registered by MM. Hind and Chacornac in 1852 and 1854, fully agrees, ;; 
is with great diffidence that I mention my own observation. It might, howeye; 
be just possible that this error of four minutes in Right Ascension may help 


_ to clear up the matter, and so far be worthy the attention of your astromomic,| 


readers, and the possessors ef good telescopes. The nebula in question woyjj 
be fully visible with an object-glass of six inches aperture and perhaps less, 
| was quite ignorant at the time, and, indeed, until the last few days, that this 


_ object had been previously discovered by MM. Hind and Chacornac; or that ap 
/ announcement of such discovery had even appeared in the journal, the Asty». 
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Lord Wrottesley. 
Fletcher. 
Dembowski. 


I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


Jas. BREEN. 





nomische Nachrichten, in which my own communication was subsequently 
inserted. ° 
These few lines will, at least, prove that this little nebula was visible in 1856, 
and that the accompanying star had not then dwindled in lustre. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


February 6th, 1862. Jas, Breey, 





Lebietos of Pooks. 


LETTERS FROM ROME.* 


THE title of this work is not, so the author informs us, entirely correct. It 
would, with more propriety, have been described as ‘ Letters from a Gentleman 
who has been at Rome,” and consists of a somewhat irregular series of essays an( 
descriptions written in England to several of Mr. Burgon’s acquaintance, and of; 
sharp attack upon an anonymous seceder from the Protestant establishment, 
who, as his half of the correspondence is not publisked, naturally appears to have 
had very much the worst of the controversy. Some exception might justly le 
taken to a form of composition which, when unnecessarily adopted, seems little 
more than an excuse for partial information, inadequate inquiry, and slip. 
shod writing. When a special correspondent writes with a saddle or a drum. 
head for his desk, and the bullets whizzing about his ears, he has every right to 
plead the hurry of the moment, and to justify an occasional inaccurary on the 
ground of excitement, panic, or unreliable information. But a fellow of a college, 
in the learned ease which his position secures to him, with time on his hand: 
aud every means and appliance of knowledge at his command, relies too much on 
the good-nature of his readers, when he throws the information which he desires 
to impart into a fragmentary shape, and, after gracefully glancing at the impor. 
tunities of admiring friends, and the wide-spread circulation which his letters 
have already obtained, alleges “ the very slender amount of available leisure whic! 
could be bestowed upon it,’’ as an excuse for the imperfections of his performance. 
A gentleman who has so much to say on antiquities, art, and theology, is bound, 
unless he can show strong cause to the contrary, to say it in the best manne 
possible; and fellows of colleges are withdrawn from the bustle of profession 
existence and the harassing anxieties of married life, with the express design 
securing to them and to their literary productions that degree of accuracy, finis!, 
and completeness, which can hardly be looked for from writers of a busier cla 
Mr. Burgon, however, we cannot help suspecting, does not fully appreciate tl 
privileged retirement of which, both as a scholar and a controversialist, he stant 
so much in need. He is evidently of a social and sympathetic temperament, 30 
the dedication of his work, “To the English Congregation at Rome—the mo* 
‘beautiful flock’ I ever shepherded,” encourages us to think that the fairer p" 
tion of his charge in that city may have claimed some of the time and attenti# 
which a more churlish nature would have dedicated exclusively to the undecitt 
able curiosities of the catacombs, or the characteristics of the Codex B. ; and th 
female loveliness in Rome at any rate does not invariably “blunt on fops” " 
dangerous weapon which may be reserved to secure the homage of a worth’ 


and more learned victim. 
Mr. Burgon’s plan is not, however, without its recommendations, and a sere 


| of letters addressed to different individuals admits of a variety of style, ands 


easy transitien from one subject to another, which might otherwise be fo" 


| difficult of attainment, and which, in the present instance, make the “ Lette" 





from Rome” safe against any accusation on the score of monotony. Te 
vicissitudes of a railroad journey across France ; the broken English of chatter 
commissaires; the pretty scenery about Vienne (“too lovely a spot,” 3 ™ 
author thought, “ for Pontius Pilate to have been banished to”), the narrow street 
and raging wind of Avignon; these and such-like easy topics are dedicated § 
Miss Anna and Miss Gertrude, two young ladies who are certainly to be o® 
gratulated on so good-naturedly communicative an uncle. A dissertation ° 
“Codex Vaticanus”’ is addressed to the Principal of St. Edmund Hall; ' 
Regius Professor of Divinity has the benefit of an inquiry into the nature 
working of Romish Sunday Services ; Doctors of Arts, Canons, and Deans recel® 
respectively their appropriate allotment of information ; while the “ unkno® 


* Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By the Rev. T. W. Burgon, M.A., Felot 
Oriel College. Murray, 1862. 
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correspondent” brings up the rear, and affords a legitimate excuse for the almost 
indecent haste with which Mr. Burgon throws wide the peaceful garb of artist 
and antiquarian, and hurries, bristling at every point with syllogism, quotation, 
and invective, into the thickest mélée of a theological combat. 

But we should be doing the author but scanty justice if we lost sight of the 
many valuable qualifications which he brings to the fulfilment of his task. If 
his writing is occasionally affected, and his witticisms, for the most part, of a 
feeble order, he gives constant evidence of considerable attainments, wide read- 
ng, and of a calm and reasonable judgment. He speaks with an intelligent and 
eympathizing candour even of those points of the Romish faith and practice 
which least commended themselves to his taste ; and his comparison of the ser- 
vices now most in vogue in Catholic countries with the ritual of the English 
Church deserves all the praise which is due to diligent and dispassionate obser- 
vation. The ordinary breviary services form, he says, but a very small portion 
of the means at the command of the Church to stimulate devotion and familiarize 
the common people with the elements of religious knowledge. A large number 
of supplementary services supply abundant and congenial opportunities for con- 
gregational worship, of which the more serious worshippers eagerly avail them- 
<elves. A triduo or a novena is announced in honour of some saint, instituted 
either by some religious confraternity, or more frequently as the expression of 
‘ndividual piety. These consist generally of prayers in the vernacular tongue, 
the Litany of the Virgin, the Benediction, some musical selection, and sometimes 
, sermon; the altar is lit up into a blaze, the church is ornamented with varie- 
ated silk hangings, and a large and attentive crowd usually attests the degree 
in which the ceremonial is adapted to the national taste. Another favourite 
yotional exercise is the “ Via Crucis,’ which consists in attending a priest from 
ve to another of the “ stations”? at which our Lord is said to have halted with 
js cross on his way to Calvary ; and in joining in the prayers offered at each, or 
stening to some appropriate exhortation delivered at the same time. “ Stations” 
ofthis sort are placed all round the arena of the Coliseum, and every Friday a friar 
onducts a little group of worshippers to each of the tall black crosses, which seem 
to attest, in the midst of that august ruin, the triumph of the faith whose earliest 
martyrs suffered within its walls. Another solemn act of worship is the adoration of 
‘he sacrament in what is called the “ orazione dell’ Quarante ore.’ This ceremo. 
nial properly lasts for forty-eight hours, and is observed in succession in a series 
of churches, never ceasing throughout the year except upon the Thursday in Holy 
week. During the day this service is greatly frequented, and at night the members 
of a pious brotherhood, instituted for this special purpose, present themselves for 
admission, and remain in silent adoration before the altar; the greatest devotion 
is manifested on such occasions, and the whole effect extremely imposing. Visits 
w particular shrines for the veneration of relics form another important feature 
inthe religious observances most popular among the Roman population. The 
asy credulity which exists on the subject, and the very slight degree in which 
devotional fervour seems to be disturbed by any suggestion, however well 
grounded, of a sceptical nature, is something which a mind trained in precise 
habits of historical accuracy finds it difficult to comprehend. One is remiided 
of Dr. Johnson’s description of the people in the Hebrides, as not exactly believing 
the local myths to be true, but as having no distinct perception that they were 
false: a Roman devotee seems to dwell in a similar intellectual twilight, and to be 
avout as particular as to the character of the evidence which he is called upon to 
amit as conclusive. With regard to some bones annually exhibited in the 
church of §8. Lorenzo in Lucina, the Abbé Barbier de Montault, a very zealous 
Komanist, makes the following admission, which, we believe, sums up pretty 
accurately the degree of reliability to which the great majority of relics can lay 
any claim :—‘ Le plupart des corps saints,” he says, “ trouvés dans les catacombes 
tmanquant de noms propres, ont regu, lorsqu’on les a exposés a la vénération 
publique, des noms de circonstance, qui n’ont qu’une signification vague, comme 
Felix, Fortunat, Victor,” &e. After this, as Mr. Burgon suggests, it is difficult 
‘0 see how religious sentiment should be quickened by the sight of the skeleton 
of St. Felix as he kneels in the church of S. Maria de Angelis, dressed and 
‘rowned with flowers, with a palm branch in one hand and a bottle of his own 
blood in the other. The generous fertility of an Italian imagination finds no 
‘uliculty, it must be supposed, in supplying the appropriate details of a pic- 
‘iresque martyrdom, and the mental journey from a heap of unknown bones to 
St. Felix in a state of glory, involves at any rate no greater offence against the 
‘nons of probability than a well-trained and pliable conscience can acquiesce in 
hout @ seruple or a pang. 

Mr. Burgon gives a curious account of the various images which are invested 
56 especial sanctity, on account of the miraculous efficacy popularly attributed 
- “em. Some of these are carried in solemn state through the streets for 
“ole veneration ; others are visited by crowds at their proper shrines, and, no 
poubt, occupy a very prominent place in the devotions of the less instructed and 
Houghtful classes, Preaching, also, is regarded as an important institution, and 
Ne greatest care is taken to have sermons adapted to the various tastes of the 
“Sgregations who assemble to hear them. 
mrge amount of gesticulation employed, and the wrapt attention of the audience, 
« Mr. Burgon with a favourable impression as to the serious light in which 
” Yranch of religious services was regarded alike by speaker and listeners. 
x “urious practice for arresting the attention of the humblest and most illiterate 
tig 18 still in force in the low portions of the city; it is called the “ Missione 
<i ” is due to the enterprising zeal of the Jesuits. Before particular 
* Several members of the society, each provided with a conspicuous black 
‘tart in different directions, and attract attention by ringing a bell; a 
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The author visited many of the religious fraternities, and became acquainted 
with their hours of devotion and general employment. Though quite the 
reverse of a hostile witness, he is constrained to acknowledge that learning and 
the fine arts no longer find their home in the convent. The library is seldom 
frequented, the very custode scarcely knows anything of its contents, the breviary 
services are often neglected or confused ; yet a Benedictine monastery has some- 
thing of its ancient charm still lingering about it :— 


“The pillared cloister encloses a sunny quadrangle, where vegetation abounds. 
How picturesque are those many little columns! How delicious is that cool 
shade! In the centre of the court is a well, and a few old cedar-trees. One 
drawing water looks as if he had gone there on purpose to be stretched. You 
saunter along that chequered perspective, sure of a civil word of greeting from 
every one you meet, until you emerge into a quiet little garden full of orange- 
trees, which commands an enchanting view. The inoffensive, hard life of the 
inmates, and the exceeding urbanity of all in superior station, disarms your 
prejudices and conciliates your good will.” 

In his observations on the catacombs, the author had the advantage of the 
assistance and guidance of Cav. De Rossi, undeniably the first of living authori- 
ties on the subject, and at present the head of a commission for the preservation 
of monuments of Christian art. This gentleman has done good service to this 
cause by pushing forward investigations, and arranging and systematizing the 
discoveries already made. The known sepulchral inscriptions of the early Chris- 
tians amount in number to about 11,000, and extend very unequally over the 
first six centuries of our era, About 6,000 of these belong to the first four 
centuries, and were discovered in the catacombs; two-thirds of this number 
may be considered as belonging to the period antecedent to Constantine ; some 
of them are actually dated, and the rest are referred, without much difficulty, 
by internal evidence, to their proper times. Mr. Burgon gives many interesting 
specimens, which he appears to have copied with much diligence and accuracy. 
Some of the Jewish inscriptions are especially curious, as seeming to prove that 
the Christians borrowed not only the habit of burying in the catacombs, 
but much of their symbolism and terminology from the Hebrew nation. 
The dove, the seven-branched candlestick, the paschal cup, the vine, and 
the shepherd, were all apparently employed by the Jews, with some 
religious signification, and, as the new religion spread, were adapted by con- 
verts to the new truths which they were anxious to express. The expres- 
sions “ Hic jacet’”’? and “In pace,” so common in subsequent times, were 
also, probably, in the first instance Jewish; and the two-handled vase, and the 
bunch of grapes, to which it is probable that a eucharistic significance came to 
be attached, are found upon graves whose occupants were undeniably uncon- 
verted Hebrews. The whole subject of early symbolism is, however, involved in 
so much obscurity that we can hardly hope at the present stage of the inquiry 
to meet with any entirely satisfactory solution of the many problems which it 


suggests. A curious sort of caprice seems to have directed the choice of 
subjects. Neither from the Old nor the New Testament are those selected which 


the early Christians must be supposed to have laid the greatest stress upon, and 
to have regarded with the fondest interest. The stories of Jonah, Moses striking 
the rock, Daniel among the lions, and Abraham offering Isaac, are constantly 
recurring; while of the events of our Lord’s life especial favour is shown 
to His apprehension fn Gethsemane, St. Peter’s denial, the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, and the visit of the Magi. 
temptation, the transfiguration, nor to His crucifixion or entombment,—to none, 
Such omissions could 


No allusion is made to the baptism, the 


in fact, of the favourite topics of modern Christian art. 
not, of course, be accidental, and the theory is probably correct which assigns 
them to the natural reluctance of the first Christians to commemorate any of 
those details of the Saviour’s life which involved suffering or degradation, or 
which would be completely intelligible to the eyes of an irreverent or unsympa- 
thizing beholder. 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 


THE book, of which we here have the second volume, is one for which the subject 
would of itself command very general attention,even were the execution inferior to 
the idea; but, wrought out as it is by Dr. Hook, it is hardly too much to say that 
it is exceeded in value by scarcely any historical work of the present generation, 
rich as it has proved in such productions, It is, in fact, as being a History of 
the English Primates, a History of the English Church; and as being a History 
of the English Church, it is a History of the English Nation. So deeply seate:| 
and powerful has the religious feeling at all times been in the minds of the Eny- 
lish, that it is more true of them than of any other European people, that the 
History of their National Church is a History of themselves. It is, of course, « 
History of England under one peculiar aspect; but the degree to which Church 
politics have at ali times influenced the national policy, will at once be compre- 
hended by any one who traces to their source the different revolutions which at 
various times have prompted our laws, modified our constitution, and even 
changed the dynasties of our rulers. In no country did the Reformation beyin 
so early. Above a century before Luther denounced Tetzel and his indulyencies, 
it had almost shaken the throne of the conqueror of Agincourt ; not to speak of 
the changes which took place under Henry VIII., the policy of Elizabeth was 
principally, many would say solely, guided by considerations connected with the 
establishment of the Protestant Church; the same influence, somewhat varied 
in its operation, led to the murder of one king, to the deposition of another, 
and finally to the establishment on the throne of the Hanoverian family, which 
owed its power to defeat the most formidable attempt ever made to restore a 
fallen dynasty, solely to the attachment of the country to its National Church. 
Such being the case, a History of the Church, a8 embodied in a Biography of its 
Highest Ministers, is a very important contribution towards a right understanding 


* The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Vol, 11.—Anglo-Norman Period, London: Bentley. 
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of the Civil History of the Kingdom. Dr. Hook's first volume excited an eager 
desire for his second, and the second volume, now before us, amply justifies the 
avidity with which it was looked for by the importance of its matter, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, and the temperate judgment with which the various 
questions which arise in it are uniformly treated. 


It extends over a hundred and fifty years, which Dr. Hook describes as the 
Anglo-Norman period,—extending from the deposition of Stigand, in the fourth 
year of the reign of the Conqueror, to the death of Langton, which happened 
in the same year in which the third Henry attained his majority. It was a most 
important epoch, and in many ways, which at first sight may hardly be apparent, 
its different characteristics acted directly on the position and personal character 
of the English primates. Dr. Hook describes it as the age of feudalism, as the 
age of the Crusades, as the age of chivalry, as the age of the schoolmen, and as 
the age in which the struggle began between the civil and ecclesiastical powers. 
The first three points of view concern the prelates whose lives are here given 
almost as much as the fourth and fifth. If it was the age of feudalism, the arch- 
bishop was a great feudal baron, as fully bound to furnish his contingent of 
soldiers to the king’s army as the most military of his lay vassals. If it was the 
age of chivalry and the Crusades, this volume furnishes us with more than one 
instance of an archbishop who exchanged mitre and crosier for helmet and spear, 
charged sword in hand the Saracen host, and, by his courage and conduct, 
greatly contributed to baffle the mancouvres of the great Saladin. We need not 
stop here to point out) how important a place Anselm occupies among the school- 
men; nor, in the great strife between the civil and ecclesiastical powers which 
s0 long divided and agitated Christendom, how important a part was played by 
Becket. In fact, the whole period was passed, as Dr. Hook says, in a struggle 
for power, which raged scarcely anywhere with greater fierceness than in Eng- 
land ; though the great ability with which our earlier Norman monarchs carried 
on the contest has prevented that characteristic of the age from being seen so 
clearly in England as elsewhere; because, when so confronted, the Popes were 
usually too wary to allow the disputes which, from time to time, were excited on 
such subjects, to rise to the magnitude of a formal contest. We do not, perhaps, 
quite comprehend the distinction drawn by our author when he speaks of some 
measures—as, for instance, the extortion of Magna Charta from King John,— 
having for their object, ‘‘ not the assertion of liberty, but the restriction of power,” 
since it seems to us that power can hardly be restrained without liberty being, 
by the same act and in the same degree, asserted. But to the general correct- 
ness of the Dean's portrait of the times we cordially and completely subscribe ; 
and we agree with him also that the reason why, at first, in the quarrels between 
the king and the Church, the people invariably sided with the Church, was, that 
the power which most tyrannized over them, and which therefore, in their eyes, 
most required a curb, was that of the king. This feeling it was that made every 
Church movement a popular movement. It is a favourable instance of the 
candour and strong-minded impartiality with which Dr. Hook has approached 
this subject, that, though he sees this clearly, and though he might have been 
expected, from the general bias of that party in the Church which claims him as 
one of her foremost champions, to make the most of this popular prepossession 
in favour of such prelates as Anselm and Becket ; he, nevertheless, while doing 
justice to the men, condemns their actions and their objects ; and avows that, in 
the personal disputes between the kings and the archbishops, he is inclined to 
take the most favourable view that circumstances will permit of the sayings and 
doings of the former. 

In reviewing the account given by our author of the progress of the struggle 
hetween the civil and the ecclesiastical powers, since that, to modern readers, is 
the most important and most interesting portion of the history of the Church in 
those ages, we shall find both sides often acting with great apparent inconsistency, 
the causes of which are well explained by the Dean. In the first place, the Pope, 
while seeking to depress the kings to whom he had placed himself in antagonism, 
was, nevertheless, anxious to avoid giving consequence to the bishops; “ for he 
was well aware that in the primitive Church all bishops were equal,” and that, 
therefore, there was danger lest, in exalting the bishops, he might be raising up 
rivals to himself. In the second place, the kings were often hampered in their 
contests with the Pope by admissions which they had made from a desire to 
cain the victory over temporal rivals. So, to give some shadow of authority to 
his attack upon England, William the Conqueror had condescended to seek the 
Vapal sanction for his proceedings ; Henry I. had appealed to the same authority 
to justify his conduct to his brother Robert ; Stephen sought from Rome 
authority to seize on the English throne; Henry II. relied on a Papal grant 
to prove his right to invade and subdue Ireland. And thus it was the selfishness 
nnd weakness of their rulers that imposed upon their subjects a burden that 
neither the one nor the other was able to bear. 


** Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


So little, indeed, was the English nation inclined to submit to the Papal yoke, 
that, even in the time of Rufus, we shall find that a reaction had already com- 
menced against it, and that the Pope was constrained to abandon more than 
one object on which he had set his heart, by the open threat of the British 
sovereign to throw off all allegiance to, and to renounce all intercourse with» 
Rome. In fact, however for a while circumstances may have stifled, and may 
have appeared even to extinguish them, the principles of the Reformation were 
early rooted in the mind of the English people. That they did not produce 
fruit till the time of Cranmer was owing in no small degree to the prudence 
and moderation of the greater part of the fathers of the Church, of whom the 
(iret mentioned in this volume was one of the most eminent and meritorious. 
Lanfranc, on whom the Conqueror conferred the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
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those of his predecessor; for he was a Papist, of what we should now , 
| extreme Ultramontane school. To such heights did he carry the claims °” 


nt that time, next to the Papacy itself, the highest honour in the Romish church, | 


was above sixty years old at the Conquest. He had previously been Prior of a Nor- 


man establishment, the celebrated Abbey of Bec; and in the discharge of the | 


duties of his office, he had provoked the displeasure of William by his inde- 
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pendence and courage. He had subsequently effaced his Duke’s wrap, by (p. 207 
undertaking a mission to Rome to obtain the sanction of the Pope to the eich I 
marriage of William with his cousin Matilda, daughter of the Earl of Flanders, Pope a1 
who was nearer akin to him than the Romish Church as a general rule allowed, and twe 
As, however, the ordinance that cousins might not marry, had only been pro. was inc 
mulgated by the Church of Rome as a means of filling its coffers, or exteng; followed 
its authority, Lanfranc had no difficulty in obtaining a dispensation in favour lay han 
of so powerful a prince as the Duke of Normandy; though the Pope extorted a But 
the endowment of four hospitals and two abbeys as the price of his the ies 
The first of these abbeys, that of St. Stephen, at Caen, was completed a fey the Chu 
months before the invasion of England. And to the presidency over it Lanfran, land, or | 
was promoted, much against his will, and much against the will of the monks o io hes 
Bec, whose thorough affection he appears to have gained. It is often the cas, a | 
that the duties for which men are most fitted, are those to which they are eitho, wren ne 
least partial, or of their fitness for which they are ignorant. And such seems ty : “as rs 
have been the case with Lanfranc. As Prior of Bec, it had been his office t, wet, 
instruct his younger brethren. In this task he had been pre-eminently gyp. a ied 
cessful; and he relinquished it with reluctance. The office of abbot was on. aan 
of greater dignity, of greater authority, and he was far from suspecting tha ‘ ai a 
his moderation, his sagacity, his tact in dealing with men of every class anj aa the ri 
profession, were superior even to his learning; or that, different as were thp bat of 80 
qualities requisite for an Abbot from those necessary to enable him to dise William o 
the duties of a Prior with efficiency, he possessed them in an equally conspicuoys English hi 
and useful degree. pin of al 

So admirably, however, did he become his new dignity, that the ver by the su 
next year William proposed to make him Archbishop of Rouen, the metr. William’s | 
politan see of the Norman Church. Lanfranc positively refused; and William, of his appe 


who was probably already meditating the removal of Stigand, did not think 
it worth his while to insist on his compliance. But when, four years afte 
his conquest of England, Canterbury had been declared vacant, the King woul 
brook no refusal. And the reasons which dictated his pertinacity do him honour; 
for the disappointment to his own brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who hai 


chester (w] 
nation from 
suffrages ] 
Abbot of E 
abilities, he 


looked on the Primacy of England as his own, was unlooked-for and severe, |! and of a 8! 
Hume's account of the objects with which William promoted Lanfranc be correct, troublous ti 
Odo would have been a far more suitable instrument for promoting them, for events of tl 


Odo was, as his brother described him, ambitious, cruel, and unscrupulow 
alike in the indulgence of both passions. But Dr. Hook, though he never » 
much as alludes to Hume’s statement that William’s object was to gratify Pop 
Alexander, by aiding him to raise the authority of the Papacy among the northem 
kingdoms of Europe to the same height that it had attained in the South, ani 
that, in obedience to this design of his sovereign, Lanfranc’s “ zeal in promoting 
the interests of the Papacy was indefatigable,” disproves it by the whole cours 
of his narrative. He quotes the reply of William to the demand that he shoul 
do homage to the Pope as a vassal to his lord :—‘‘ Homage to thee have I no 
chosen, nor do I choose to do. I never made a promise to that effect; neither 
do I find that it was ever performed by my predecessors to thine” (p. 138). Ani 
he points out, and establishes by more than one instance, the correctness of his 
assertions, that ‘ Lanfranc, unlike some of his successors, had no desire to eal 
the Church above the State” (p. 136). ‘ He was an Italian; but he had bees 
bred an Imperialist, not a Papist” (p. 137). Indeed, so open and unflinching wa 
the archbishop’s resistance to the Pope’s demands, that the fiery Gregory actual 
threatened to suspend him from his office ; while so firm was William’s protectin 
of his friend, that he did not dare attempt to carry his threat into effec 
William’s real design was to render the Church of England, or, at all events, the 
King of England, entirely independent of the Pope. Many of his ordinance, 
such as that which commanded that “ no letters from Rome should be publishel 
till they had first been approved by the king;” and that “the Church d 
England in council assembled should pass no laws or canons but such as wet 

agreeable to the king’s pleasure, and were first ordained by him”? (p. 145), wet 

admirably calculated to insure this independence; and Dr. Hook “ attributes the 
ecclesiastical policy of William, to a considerable extent, to the advice, the inf. 
ence, and the wisdom of Lanfranc, whose resistance to the Papal aggressict 
was the result of that ecclesiastical system of which he had already laid 
foundation” (p. 143). That succeeding primates, such as Anselm and Beck, 
were afterwards able to depart from this wise and patriotic system, our auth 
traces to one, the one great error which in this respect the king and bs 
advisers committed, in separating the ecclesiastical and the lay jurisie 
tions, which in the Anglo-Saxon period had been united. This separt® 
was the only portion of the continental system which William introdus 
and it sufficed not only as long as England was Roman Catholic to render it “ de 
cult and finally impossible to observe the principles” of church government whe 
he had laid down, but even since the Reformation, to hamper our jurisdictions wie 
all the perplexities which inevitably arose from the “ co-existence of two syste 
of law,—the canon law in the spiritual courts, and the common and statute law? 
the temporal.’ So great was Lanfranc’s influence over the minds of even the ms 
unruly, that while he lived, and he survived the great conqueror about two yes 
he was able to control even the tyrannical Rufus. When he died, the king kept® 
see vacant four years, and then bestowed it on Anselm, like Lanfranc, an Ita 
like him, also, formerly Prior of Bec, of which monastery he had subseq : 
become Abbot, but in every other respect offering the most complete contrsé 

his predecessor that can be imagined. In scholarship, especially in theohe” 
learning, he was Lanfranc’s superior, but of judgment and tact he was “ 
destitute, and his views of ecclesiastical polity were in complete antagoms® 
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Pope, the Church, and his own office, that he not only alienated Rufus, 
involyed himself in quarrels with the sagacious Henry, but awakene® 
opposition of even his own suffragan bishop, who told him openly that he * vl 
the laws of the land, and that he was bound to make submission to the * 
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). It was Anselm who first raised in England the question of investitures, 
ad already produced such an apparently irreconcileable war between the 


(p- 207 





a ner the Emperor, @ war in which it is said that sixty battles were fought, 
wed. and two millions of lives were lost; and, in awakening this controversy here, he 
1 pro was inconsistent with himself, since, on his appointment as archbishop, he had 
nding followed the example of all his predecessors, and “ had received investiture from 
avour lay hands ” (p. 242). 
torted « But he had only to urge in his defence a canon of the Church of Rome; but 
nsent. the king, peers, bishops, and clergy were at a loss to understand how a canon of 
‘he Church of Rome could be in any way obligatory upon the Church of Eng- 
a er ' uld set aside the common law of the land.” (P. 243.) 
nfrane jand, or co 
nks of So keen was the strife, that Henry plainly threatened the Pope with a renun- 
1e Case ciation of all intercourse with the See of Rome if the Papal claims were perse- 
either vered in. A compromise was at last effected; but the fact of such a threat 
ems to having been made by a monarch of such general prudence as Henry I., shows 
ffice to how greatly the position of the Church of England in reference to Rome differed 
ly sue. from that occupied by the continental churches. 
ras One Anselm was succeeded by Ralph of Escures, a virtuous and sensible man: 
ng that eagerly co-operating with the king in all measures necessary for the maintenance 
ass and « of the rights of the crown and the liberties of the Church of England” (p. 287), 
ere the but of so little weight in the state that his very name, like that of his successor, 
scharge William of Corbeuil, is probably unknown to the majority of the students of 
picuons English history, though William’s episcopate is made remarkable by the appear- 
ance of a Papal legate, a latere, in England,—the celebrated John of Crema; and 
ne very by the subsequent acceptance of the same office by the archbishop himself. 
metro. William’s successor, Theobald, becomes conspicuous by the mere circumstances 
William, of his appointment, when the Papal legate, and Henry of Blois, Bishop of Win- 
ot think chester (who hoped thus to obtain the dignity) endeavoured to wrest the nomi- 
rs after nation from the king and to transfer it to the Chapter of Canterbury, whose 
g would suffrages Henry believed himself to have secured. Theobald, too, had been 
honour; Abbot of Bee before his arrival in England. Though not gifted with showy 
who had abilities, he was possessed of great sagacity in judging the signs of the times, 
vere. If and of a shrewd insight into the character of others. Had he lived in less 
correct, troublous times he would have made an honest and useful archbishop; but the 
hem, for events of the civil war in England between Stephen and Henry, and the almost 
srupulous equally unsettled state of affairs at Rome, proved at times too much for his 
never 8 wisdom or for his consistency. His successor was a man whose abilities he him- 
tify Pope self had been the first to note and to bring forward, though before his death he 
northern had learnt to distrust him. But Becket occupies too prominent a place in English 
outh, and history to be introduced at the end of a notice like the present. 
matin (To be continued.) 
ole course 
he should eames inaaasees teas aaa: eaceaaaaiammaneaaian ieee 
rave I not THE WEST INDIES.* 
gee Tur author of this volume, Mr. Underhill, states that the tour of which his book 
$8). = contains the record was undertaken for the purpose of investigating “‘ the religious 
mee - condition of the numerous Baptist churches which have been formed in the islands 
re wo oa of the west, especially as that condition has been affected by the Act of Emancipa- 
had 7 tion.” Mr. Underhill did not, however, confine himself to that investigation, 
ching rs but he applied an observant eye to the trade, resources, and general features and 
ry actualy condition of the countries which he visited, and he noted carefully the social and 
Longer mental aspects of the people, high and low, who inhabit them. Although he 
imo ¢ a must have started on his expedition with a mind tinged to a certain extent with 
—" sectarian prepossessions and prejudices, he surveyed the various objects which 
anal came under his view with a candid spirit, and the tone and tenor of his book 
afm hd evince an honest desire to give a correct and impartial account of what he saw 
poet and what he heard. He puts forth some opinions in which we cannot concur, 
ach a6 al and he makes some statistical statements the accuracy of which may be doubted. 
aaa But, taken as a whole, his work possesses considerable merit, in respect both to 
me the style and to the matter. 
e, t ie Some details are given in the volume, of especial interest at the present 
: me the moment, respecting the Creole negroes. In Trinidad they generally “ refuse to 
nf Sell become servants on the plantations, or to bind themselves by any permanent 


“ngagement—any kind of obligation which limits their independence is avoided.” 
They do not cultivate their own land beyond what is sufficient for their wants, 
and they add little or nothing to the exports of the country. ‘Three years after 
the emancipation, in 1841, the condition of the island was most deplorable; the 
labourers had for the most part abandoned the estates, and taken possession of 
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a +. di plots of vacant land, especialiy in the yicinity of the towns, without purchase or 
: een hit lawful right. Vagrancy had become an alarming habit of great numbers ; every 
meee «it Attempt to take a census of the population was baffled by the frequent migrations 
dictions 


Which took place. Criminals easily evaded justice by absconding to places where 
iey were unknown, or by hiding themselves in the dense forests which in all 
parts edged so closely on the cleared lands. Drunkenness increased to an 
hormous degree, assisted by planters, who freely supplied rum to the labourers‘ 
: ningad them to remain as cultivators on their estates.” Quoting from Lord 

4rris, who wrote in 1848, and agreeing with him, he says :—“ As the question 
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e, an Tas ‘present stands, a has been freed; but iety | ot been fi 1 
eubseqne lly hee | , a 1a8 been freed; but a society a no — ormed., 
te contra” pamhend oe given to a heterogeneous mass of indiv iduals, who can only 
sn theobe Wileed 2 Pag adie partition in the rights, and privileges, and duties of 
was vite eed ——s has been granted to them ; they are only capable of 
tagorist * Aaa vices. ' Mr. Underhill will not be suspected of giving a 
n alt e™? Coloured description of the social and intellectual . degradation of 
poe ot? idk inclinations and prejudices are all the other way,—and it is very 
4 Ruf, » * “0 him a8 a Baptist missionary, writing an account of what actually 
swakened © 
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their Social and Religious Condition. By Edward Bean Underhill. 
| Doctors.” 


prejudice to warp his judgment and obscure his vision. The cause of the moral 
and social degradation of the negro isa matter of opinion, and Mr. Underhill 
expresses his. It cannot, however, be wholly attributed to the former condition 
of slavery in the West Indies, even in his estimation; for he tells ua that “the 
liberated Africans, who were brought from Western Africa, refused to work, ab- 
sconded from their employers, and took to the woods, subsisting partly by plunder of 
the neighbouring estates, partly by cultivating the land on which they had squatted.” 
The Coolie immigration has been successful, and the estates are almost entirely 
worked by them. They are judiciously treated, are contented and happy, and 
they save money. A year or two ago ten Coolies returned to India with £600, 
the amount of their savings whilst in the service of theiremployer. A gentleman 
who had formerly been a planter in Grenada informed Mr. Underhill that the 
outside cost of growing and manufacturing a ton of sugar was £10. and, at the 
present rate of wages, sugar could be made to pay a profit of at least £5 a ton. 

Mr. Underhill draws a melancholy picture of Jamaica. The city of Kingston, 
once s0 flourishing and wealthy, is now in a most abject state, “ Nota few of 
the houses,” he says, “are in a dliapidated state, or unoccupied, Their decayed 
condition and rotten shingles, with bush growing from every corner and inter. 
stice, give an aspect of desolation to the town. The streets are neither paved 
nor swept. Garbage is allowed to accumulate in the thoroughfares, which, but 
for the scavengering propensities of John Crow, a species of vulture, would 
become the fertile source of disease and pestilence,’ The moral condition of the 
people excited his horror, and if his description be correct, it must be very low 
indeed. “Ignorance, crime, and juvenile delinquencies, are said to abound. 
Hundreds of young people, of both sexes, are being nursed in the grossest idle. 
ness, a burden to themselves, and a curse to society.’ Mr, Underhill gives 
anything but a flattering account of the legislation of the island. “ The 
Assembly,” he says, “is characterized by selfishness and weakness. Before the 
guardianship of the purse was transferred to an executive council, or cabinet 
chosen by the governor as his advisers, and which arrangement is but just 
come into operation, the grossest acts of jobbery were committed. Only a year 
or two ago, a parish complained that a sum voted for the repair of the roads had 
never been expended ; in fact, it had been embezzled by the representative of the 
parish.” Mr. Underhill endeavours to explain the causes of the decline of 
Jamaica, which he attributes not to emancipation, nor to the unwillingness of the 
negroes to work. His reasons are not altogether satisfactory, but they are given 
in all sincerity, and they are certainly worthy of consideration. 


His description of Hayti, written from his own observations, does not vary 
from the account which we recently gave of the island of which it forms a part. 
He landed at Jacmel, and travelled on horseback to Port au Prince, the capital. 
Everywhere on his route there were desolation and decay. In no placo did he 
observe marks of civilization and industry. The negroes and the people of 
colour entertain towards each other the bitterest hate, in gratification of which 
the most horrible barbarities have been committed, especially by the former. 
The negroes are sunk in the lowest state of ignorance and depravity. Super- 
stitions, which were imported from Africa, are practised by them with all the 
loathsome and disgusting rites which belong to the religious observances of a 
savage race. Mr. Underhill describes the worship of the green snake, which is 
called the religion of Vaudoux. The worshippers mingle in a wild dance, with 
shouts and gesticulations, round a box containing the green snake. The dance is 
described as a delirious whirl, heightened by the free use of tafia, an intoxicating 
| drink made from molasses. The 
bacchanalian revellers, always dancing and turning about, are borne away into 
| a place near at hand, where sometimes, under the triple excitement of promis- 
cuous intercourse, drunkenness, and darkness, scenes are enacted enough to 
make the impassible gods of Africa itself gnash their teeth with horror.’ The 
Vaudoux is bound by an oath to submit to death if he ever reveals the secrets 
of the fraternity. On taking the oath the lips are touched with warm goat's 
blood. The land in Hayti is almost entirely uncultivated, and it possesses little 
or no trade. 

The author gives a frightful description of the monster Soulouque and his 
sanguinary reign ; and portrays the present president, Geffrard, in very favourable 
colours. The latter is a man of colour; and if Mr. Underhill’s description of him 
be correct, he is not only a sensible and liberal-minded man; but he is possessed 
of the most exalted virtues, and the most romantic generosity. Many of the 
acts of this person which Mr. Underhill relates are worthy of the most chivalrous 
heroes of ancient or modern times, and excite our warmest admiration. We 
cannot refuse our credit to them, for every page of Mr. Underhill’s book bears 
the impress of truth; or, at all events, of a wish to be truthful. 


“The weakest fall as if dead upon the spot. 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK.* 


Mr. JEAFFRESON’S novel is a failure, and it fails upon grounds that are posi- 
tively irritating to the reader. 
reach a certain point just short of excellence, and beyond that they never advance 
one step. They are men of promise, eternal promise, and no performance, One 
of these, we very much fear, is Mr. Jeaffreson. In his “ Crewe Rise,’’ published 
years and years ago, we had the work of a very decidedly “ promising” 
| “Novels and Novelists” repeated and continued the “promise;” both books were 
| faulty, but there was enough in them to indicate that they were the productions 
| of a fresh and active intelligence, observant, if not creative. His next work, 
| “A Book about Doctors,” published after a considerable interval cf time, showed 
| that the writer was areal, earnest, and laborious student, and no mere maker of 
| books for the circulating library and the season. Another and a very promising 


In art some men never seem to develope ; they 
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| fact was made madifest in the “ Book about Doctors:” it was that the writer 
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under his observation, that he has not permitted sectarian zeal and party | could tell a “ good story uncommonly well. Now, this faculty of being able to 


* Olive Blake’s Good Work. A novel. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, author of “‘ A Book about 
Three volumes, London: Chapman & Hall. 1s#2, 
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tell a story well, is just what ninety-nine out of every hundred of our English 
novel writers do not possess, and Mr. Jeaffreson, paradoxical as the statement 
may appear to be, is not one of the exceptions. The explanation is, that he can 
relate, but cannot create. He found his stories already shaped and determined 
in the books which he consulted for the materials of his “ Book about Doctors,” 
and he had only to re-present them in his own manner, which, as we have said, 
was uncommonly good; but, left entirely to himself, the faculty which serves 
him well as a reciter, fails him in the art of constructing a story. In the one 
case he works with his story complete before him, beginning, middle, and end ; 
in the other, we much doubt whether more than the beginning of his story is ever 
very clearly shaped in his mind when he begins to work. The almost inevitable re- 
sult of such an inartistic mode of working is failure. The first requisite of art is de- 
sign—without it there is no art. No labour can be too great the end of whichis the 
production of a beautiful and perfectly designed work ; while, on the other hand, it is 
grievous waste of life and energy to labour at the production of works that are 
neither beautiful nor shaped according to any rule or ideal standard of fitness, 
symmetry, or completeness of design. It is plain to us that Mr. Jeaffreson has 
written “ Olive Blake’s Good Work” with the intention of producing a “ sensa- 
tion” novel; he has failed completely, and at the same time has done a great 
injustice to himself as an artist. But for the unfortunate idea of writing a highly- 
favoured story of the behind-scenes of high life, the chances are that he would 
have written a charming story of the country life and manners of half a century 
ago, in which his readers would have found themselves in company with a set of 
real flesh-and-blood characters, in whose sayings and doings they would have 
taken a hearty interest. For it is evident from the freshness of the descriptions 
of men and things in the first half of the first volume of the present novel, that 
while he is writing within the limits of his own knowledge and sympathies, he is 
capable of interesting his readers in no small degree. Here is the sting of our 
irritation : he commenced his book in such a way as led us to believe that he 
was going to tell us a story about a number of interesting persons living in a 
rural part of England, well named “the corn country,” and with whose habits, 
language, and feelings, he appeared to be perfectly well acquainted ; but instead 
of doing this, he has wearied us with the prolix details of an ill-constructed and 
badly-acted melodrama, in which the leading characters are puppets acting upon 
motives that are libels upon common sense. As to the “ good work” of strong- 
minded Miss Olive Blake, the most important personage of the dramatis persone, 
we can only say that, to our mind, if it is “ good” work at all, it is good work 
execrably ill-done. 

The mode of telling his story adopted by Mr. Jeaffreson is particularly disad- 
vantageons to himself and unsatisfactory to his reader, since it can hardly fail to 
provoke constant and uncomfortable comparison with Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
admirably developed tale of “The Woman in White.” We strongly suspect, 
indeed, that “ Olive Blake’s Good Work”? would never have been written, in its 
present form at all events, but for the publication of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
popular narrative. The story of “ Olive Blake’s Good Work” is told by several 
persons, as in “The Woman in White,” the principal narrator being Miss Tabitha, 
or, a8 she is more commonly called, “ 'Tibby’’ Tree. She, with her younger sister 
* Etty,” are orphans living with their grandfather, the Reverend Mr. Solomon 
Rasy, a clergyman of the “old school,” at the “ college” at Farnham Cobb, in a 
southern county of England called the “corn country.” The “college,” an 
institution of which the Reverend Mr. Easy is the gerent, was founded, as 
Mr. Jeaffreson makes it pleasantly appear, by an “old woman,” one Lady 
Arabella Howard, who died at the ripe age of ninety-three, bequeathing large 
landed estates for the support and instruction of the poor in the highly favoured 
vicinity of Farnham Cobb. Some of the happy results of the college instruction are 
drolly suggested by a ceremonious examination of certain of the hobnailed pupils. 
As long as the right questions were put by the gerent, the answers were as cor- 
rect as the books out of which they had been learnt ; but questions wrongly put 
elicited very striking statements; such as that “three barleycorns went to a 
firkin of butter, and that Pontius Pilate was burnt in Smithfield by Queen Mary.” 
But, says Tibby Tree, who relates these significant facts, “these mistakes were 
my grandfather's and not the boys’. He ought to have put the right ques- 
then he would have had in return the right answers.” The 
character of the Reverend gerent of Farnham Cobb “College” is the best 
in the whole story, and the revelation of his love-sorrows and wrongs will recall 
to the reader's mind, not unfavourably to Mr. Jeaffreson, the most perfect of 
George Eliot’s tales of clerical life,—‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” But Mr. Easy 
dies early in the story, and his two granddaughters are left to shift for themselves. 
Before this happens, Tibby has had to bear a tremendous heart-shock. She has 
for many years lived in the belief that she was beloved by a young man named 
Julian Gower; but she discovers that, while he regards her with the fondness 


tions, and 


of a brother for a sister, he is in love with her more beautiful and more vivacious 
She keeps her secret, and the business of her life thenceforth is to 
Julian Gower goes away to make 


sister Etty. 
watch over the future of her happier rival. 
his fortune in South America, and, upon the death of their grandfather, the two 
girls, under the advice of his lawyer, an honest man, and steward to a great 
estate that ought to have belonged to Mr. Easy, take a beautiful little cottage, 
built in a corner of the said estate, and open a school, in which undertaking they 
prosper for a time prodigiously. The estate is for sale, and there is no 
“family” living at the mansion when the two Miss Trees first go to live at the 
“cottage ;"’ but after awhile Mr. Arthur Petersham, the son of an enormously 
rich and influential London banker, is reported to be in treaty for the purchase 
of the estate, and, pending final arrangements, takes possession of the house. 
He is accompanied by his mother, father, and by a certain Major Watchit. It is 
not long before the great people of the “ Abbey”’ make themselves known to the 
inhabitants of the cottage; visits from Lady Caroline, Arthur Petersham’s 
mother, presents of game from that gentleman, and invitations to the mansion 
of the millionaires, first destroy the quiet of the cottage life, and afterwards 
lead the way to the elopement of the dazzled and fickle-minded Etty with Major 


had taken this judicious course, it is very possible that the character of (lr 
| Blake’s “ good work’? would have been unquestionably what its title implies, bs 
| which it certainly is not as it is written in the book before us. 



















































Watchit—as all appearances seem to suggest. Tibby, overwhelmed by the she . 


consequent upon her sister’s treason, deserts her school and goes to London, owed 
where she devotes herself to the duties of matron of the “ Hospitg) é Tibby, t! 
Sick Children.” It as at this point of the drama that Olive Blake « takes th. sure of | 
stage;” and it is from this point that the story becomes mel . works. 
stilted, and unreal. By the terms of her father’s will she is bound eith trial wou 
to marry Arthur Petersham or to make a sacrifice of the sum of £300,009, Supret 
Her father, in his life-time, had been a partner in the banking firm of of her 
Petersham & Blake, and with the highly considerate motive of . dissent | 
against any difficulty that might have arisen out of the Withdrawal enormous 
of so large a sum of ready money from the coffers of the firm, has ar; purposes 
with Petersham pére for the marriage of their respective inheritors, Bubjec: 

to the little forfeit before mentioned. Olive, who is very strong-minded, fing, 

something to say in favour of mariages de convenance in general and of he Sei 


own in particular. She marries Mr. Petersham and becomes, ultimately, Lady 
Byfield, and aware of the fact that she has married a “monster of iniquity” 
One day, while she is quietly sitting by her fireside and dreaming of the delights 
of prospective maternity, she is very much moved by the apparition of Etty, 
whom she has heard of, but never before seen, and who conveys to her the agree. 
able intelligence that she, Etty, is the real Lady Byfield; that Lord Byfield jg , 
bigamist and much worse; and that, consequently, Lady Byfield in Possession, 
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née Olive Blake, is the most wickedly-injured woman upon the face of the earth, truth be « 
As soon as opportunity serves, Olive taxes her lord and master with his ugly fragments 

offence ; but he tells her a story in explanation of poor Etty’s condition whic) mataal dey 
perfectly satisfies his wife: it is that the girl was betrayed and abandoned by his Beko 


wicked friend Major Watchet, and that she had become insane in consequence of 
her troubles—a perplexing result of her insanity being, that she persisted in declaring 
that it was Arthur Petersham who had taken her away from the “ cottage” an 
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afterwards married her, before taking her with him in his yacht toa little-frequentej me phral 
village on the Mediterranean. Ettty calls once again upon “‘ Lady Byfield,” by i OM 
. , a , ere “. or debateat 
whom she is reviled, quite in the ‘‘ King Cambyses’ vein;”’ and then she is log 
: : . charge of ov 
sight of for years. Circumstances turn out so that Olive very much contemy if 
herself for having discredited Etty’s story. Lord Byfield has been adjudged ra rvs : es 
J _ 


pay damages for the seduction of a friend’s wife, and thereupon Olive ha 
refused to have anything more to do with him as her husband, Being 
very strong-minded, and stung to action by the wrongs of which she is tle 
victim, Olive devotes herself and disposable fortune of £50,000 to the task of 
righting Etty, and of executing Lynch law upon their perfidious husband. It i 
mainly, in the working out of this project that Mr. Jeaffreson has spoiled his 
book. A step-by-step description of the measures taken to discover Etty, 
who has been put away into a fashionable madhouse—in accordance with th 
recognised privileges of rank and wealth,—though she is not in the leas 
mad, and of the further measures taken to discover the register of her marriag, 
Etty being unable to point out the church in which she has been married, takes 
up the major part of the second and third volumes, and we may say is a mistake 
from first to last. By challenging, as they do, comparison with the wonderfil 
reality of the descriptions in “The Woman in White,” the details of strong 
minded Olive Blake’s proceedings, ingenious as they are—and some of them ar 
very ingenious,— utterly destroy, instead of raise and sustain, the readers 
attention and interest. In fifty pages Mr. Jeaffreson might have told the who 
story of Etty’s wrongs and rehabilitation, and we believe that he would hav 
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made his book incomparably better than it is, had he restricted himself to th 
production of two volumes instead of the conventional number of three. If ls 


Olive Blake’s “ good ” work is to aid and comfort the erring, but grievou'y 
ill-used Etty, and to punish the man who has wronged her. She does both wit 
a completeness for which her strong-mindedness is a warrant from the mom 
she sets herself the task ; but the means she employs in dealing with the feelins 
of Tibby, the perfectly gratuitous sufferings which she causes to that estimate 
creature, are at once silly and shocking. Olive Blake causes her to believe ta 
her sister, after her elopement, has been leading a life of open and abandov# 
profligacy in London ; a little boy in the last stage of consumption is brought § 
the “ Hospital for Sick Children,” for Tibby to tend in its last hours, under ti 
belief that it is Etty’s child; Tibby is induced to visit a filthy den in a squall 
and obscure part of the town, and is there put in possession of a locket which ## 
knows to have been Etty’s, and hears that her sister had died in misery afie 
having deserted her child; upon which evidence Tibby mourns the death of ¥ 
sister, and sets up a monument to her memory in Highgate Cemetery. There® 
not the least foundation for her sufferings, which have simply been put up a 
at the will and pleasure of the mysterious Miss Olive Blake, who all the i 
has Etty living with her in a very charming villa at Fulham, her son not em 
dead, but at school at Blackheath. Tibby is married to Julian Gower, °° 
enjoying a tranquil and highly prosperous life; but she is persecuted by! 
mysterious woman, who comes upon her every now and then, and always “ 
some bewildering or terrifying address. It is Olive Blake at her “ good we 
she can in the space of two minntes do away all the sorrow and regret of Ti 
for ker sister’s untoward fate, but she has a motive for applying the torts 
Here are her own words in explanation, instinctively prepared, it may * 
remarked, to meet a too probable objection :— 
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“It may be asked—why I gave that gentle, Christian woman needless i 
Reader, have you never known the pleasure of trying the utmost speed of a 
—the utmost to which you may bend the lithe, firm steel of a fencing-foil—" 
utmost to which you may tax your own powers of endurance,—the ut” 
which you may rate the excellence of anything that you cordially admire’ 
as you have made such trials as these, so did I make trial of Tibby’s lc 
confidence in her grand, heroic husband. I yloried in them! [ Miss = 
italics}. I knew they would endure anything, and I wished to justify ™” 
viction, so that I might yet the more believe in the great articles of ™Y* 
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the possibility of the loftiest conceivable ideal of human life being carried 
I knew that I could do no harm to such a = as 
was as 


. this actual world. I k 
aie that it was impossible in any way whatever to demoralize her. 


it as that I walked and breathed, and took notes of man’s and nature’s 
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8 the sare of [| knew, too, that just in proportion to the sharpness of the preceding 
matic yest would be the gladness of the triumph in which that trial was to close.” 

fh tri 

—e Supremely self-satisfied as Miss Olive Blake is in making this exposition 
0,000 nip motives, we doubt whether the majority of her readers will not 
, f her motives, we doubt whether the majority 0 , 
rm. of Sale from her in toto, on the question of her right to take such 
ene oon liberties with her unfortunate friends and acquaintances for the 
: e 
ranged purposes named. poe ae ae {Ae ols See 
suby 
1, finds THE SOURCE OF LIFE* 

’ 
L of her Tus work is stated to be the result of forty years’ professional experience, and 
ry Lady as such, Whatever may be the criticisms which it may call forth, there can be no 
iquity.” doubt that it is worthy of attentive perusal and consideration. The author has 
delights jong and patiently studied his subject, and has devoted to the elucidation of his 
of Etty, theories acute observation and an extensive acquaintance with the writings of the 


e agree. | ‘rst authorities on this intricate subject. The author trusts that he has “ now 


eld is 4 nroduced a work, though concise, yet complete in all its parts, which may with 
33ession, wuth be designated a perfect system of medicine, uniting all the scattered 
18 earth, fragments of the science into one harmonious whole, in accordance with their 
his ugly mutual dependence and natural affinities.” 
mm. which The new system of medicine here spoken of the author denominates “ thermo- 
cL by his electrical :”’ it is based upon the principles that the blood is the source and origin 
juence of of life. Rejecting the idea of a definite vital force, he affirms, and brings forward 
declaring several reasons for his opinion, that the motive or actuating principle of life is 
ge” and svetricity. In the arguments used for the support of this hypothesis, and in the 
"equented application of the word electricity to explain everything which is obscure 
field,” by or debateable in physiological science, we think the author is open to the 
he is lost charge of over-haste, and of deciding important problems upon far too insufficient 
contemns grounds. Deficient in the severe and rigorous intellectual training requisite for 
judged to a judge,—wanting that faculty of mental abstraction from all extraneous matters 
Olive has which is essential to the calm and philosophical analysis of difficult, contra- 
+ Being dictory, and often insufficient evidence,—afraid to appear ignorant of even the 
ihe is the loftiest mysteries, by giving the verdict of “‘ Not proven”’ on the evidence,—the 
he task of man of science too often at the present day descends from the position of a 
nd. Iti philosopher, and degenerates into a mere advocate, twisting his reasoning facul- 
spoiled bis ties to the support of a pre-conceived theory, instead of holding the theory in 
over Etyy, abeyance until proved by reason. 
e with the This theory of electricity as the motive principle of life, is utterly unproven by 
the leas anything adduced by Dr. Searle, and is, besides, in opposition to the opinions of some 
marriage of the most eminent men and profoundest thinkers of the day. The laws of 
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electricity we know, thanks to the labours of Faraday and others; but the 
phenomena of the vital force can never be explained by any of these known laws. 
The utmost that physiologists have as yet proved is, that the doctrine of the 
correllation and conservation of force holds good equally in the animal economy 
asin the steam engine. In each case change of substance produces power; the 
mechanical force used up in running or walking, and the mental force exhausted 
by the operation of thinking, are each intimately connected with the chemical 
changes of the food going on in our bodies; but how these and the associated 
forces of electricity, heat, &c., developed at the same time, stand in relation to 
each other as cause and effect, we know nothing. We can never trace the 
naterial forces up from one to another until we arrive at thought or self-con- 
wwusness. These hitherto have not been brought under the control of the 
nechanical laws of conservation. The chemical change which thought produces 
nthe human brain can be arrived at; but the mental effort required to solve a 
problem of Euclid will probably never be capable of being calculated before- 
hand, and expressed in  foot-pounds.” 
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HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.+ 


Tuis work is divided into two volumes—the first being devoted to a biography 
ithe author, and the second a “ History of the University of Edinburgh,” 
fom its institution in the year 1582, to the election of Robert Hunter, the pre- 
ecessor of the author, as Greek Professor, in the year 1741. 

N » doubt can be entertained as to the scholarship and abilities of Professor 
Palzel; but still we think his biography might with propriety have been com- 
pised in a few pages, instead of being made to swell out an entire volume, 
pecially when it is remembered that the most curious fact in the entire of his 
meer, is that his appointment to the Greek Professorship was a job—a corrupt 
“gain made with an incompetent predecessor. The terms of the bargain were 
vse. The old jobber, Professor Hunter, was to resign upon receiving £300 
m the new Professor Dalzel. 
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t of T™ iH As to the manner in which Dalzel 
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“upplied by the biographer of “ the Professor :”’- 


“ 

. The bond lies before me for £304 ), by Andrew Dalzel to Mr. Robert Hunter, 

; aaa = Greek with me.’ It is dated at Hatton, 25rd January, 1773, 

6. “ea erdale, Cautioner. 1 he bond is paid and discharged, Lith May, 

ates Hunter died in 1779. He is known in the history of Scotch 
~~ 48 protesting against the Rector of the High School (Dr. Adam) teach- 
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ing his boys Greek, which the Professor maintained was the exclusive privilege of 
the University and his office. Even the grammars and first elements of language 
he contended were of his domain, and he was very resolute in preserving it.’’ 


This is the only passage in the whole volume of biography worthy of an 
especial notice, as it is illustrative of the utter want of morality then prevalent in 
the Scotch capital. We have quoted this passage for another purpose; it is to 
show, that in the founding of a University in Edinburgh, an attempt was made, 
not so much to diffuse learning, as to make money of whatever learning might be 
acquired within the walls of Edinburgh. The Provost, Baillies, and Town 
Council of Edinburgh, wanted to have a profit for themselves out of the schooling 
of boys. On the 14th of April, 1582, King James VI. of Scotland—afterwards so 
well known in England as the infamous and unworthy successor of Elizabeth— 
granted a charter under the great seal, authorizing the founding of a University 
in Edinburgh. By this charter he enabled the Provost, Baillies, and Town Council 
to take certain “ void and spacious places’? whereon to build a University, to 
erect thereon houses for professors and students, to elect and depose such pro- 
fessors ; and then the charter goes on to prohibit “all other persons from teaching 
said sciences within the said town, unless by permission of the said Provost, 
Baillies, and Council.” 

A duller history than that of the Edinburgh University we have never 
encountered. ‘To what living person can it possibly be of the slightest interest 
to read such paragraphs as the following ?— 


“In August, 1558, this the (Semi) class, now under the tuition of Mr. Colt, 
and which had been begun by Mr. Duncan Nairne, and continued by Mr. Charles 
Lumisden, received the master’s degree, with the solemnity usual on such occa- 
sions, being thirty in number, and the second class which was graduated in the 
College of Edinburgh. On the meeting of the College in October, after the vaca- 
tion, Mr. Colt undertook the charge of the new Bejan class, Mr. Heslop carried 
forward the Semi, Mr. Scrimgi the Bachelor; but, as there was no Magisterial 
class, there would be no graduation on the corclusion of this session.”’ 


And so goes on the whole work—a wretched drivel about obscurities who 
are dead and gone, and who are forgotten even by their descendants. Why 
are such biographies and such histories written ? Who cares for them ? 
Who has time, or if time, who can have patience to wade through 
them? In the midst of this ocean of dulness there is to be found occa- 
sionally a little scrap worth looking at ; as, for instance, in pp. 24, 273, in reference 
to the unfortunate Earl Gowrie; and the documents published, and facts stated, 
in pp. 236, 237, as to the students of the University giving a solemn promise under 
their hands and seals to behave themselves like gentlemen for the future, not to 
deface or demolish the fabric of the college, and also to declare their abhorrence 
‘of the barbarous practice of boxing at the college gate.” 

The first volume of this work is insipid, and the second is dull. Good paper 
and careful printing have been greatly misapplied in their publication. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tuk number of Macmillan for the present month is particularly gocd. 
There are contributions from the Hon. Mrs. Norton, from the author of 
** Benoni,” from Henry Kingsley, Thomas Hare, and others; but amongst 
them all, the best is that which bears the title of “ A quiet Nook; or, Vaga- 
ries of an Old Bachelor.’ The “old bachelor” here states that he has been 
looking for a quiet hotel everywhere in Switzerland, and discovers one by acci- 
dent, where he makes acquaintance with a cowherd, a dog, and a charming 
little child named Louisa. The child is bitten by the dog, and the cow- 
herd is devotedly attached to this animal, on which sentence of death has been 
passed. Out of these simple materials is formed one of the most attractive maga- 
zine articles we have ever read. It is a very happy combination of wit, tender- 
ness, humour, and keen appreciation of character. The great charm of the tale 
consists, not so much in its incidents as the manner in which it is told, and one 
of its main attractions consists in the shrewd observations that fall occasionally, 
as if unconsciously, from the author. Here, for instance, is his comment upon the 
present universal practice of smoking on the part of gentlemen, and the wearing 
of crinoline by ladies :— 


“Do you think that playing the part of a Westphalian ham can be pleasing or 
flattering fora woman? ‘The fair sex keep us already enough at crinoline’s 
length ; is it wise, is it good policy, to widen the distance between the two sexes ? 
I know of no more active dissolvents of all social intercourse than the crinoline 
and the cigar. This tendency of each half of what nature ordained to form a whole, 
to isolate itself in a cloud of gauze or smoke, is one of the most ominous signs of 
the time. Let this state of things go on for ten years longer, and farewell civil- 
ization! Barbarism gets in afresh .... ” 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth continues his new tale “‘ The Lord Mayor of London,” 
in Bentley’s Miscellany. There is great skill shown by the writer in combining 
the interest of a fashionable novel of high life with the minute details of all those 
ancient manners and customs of the city of London which rendered “ Lord 
Mayor’s Day” an epoch of great civic importance. 
mark the inauguration of a new Lord Mayor were never made so popularly 
known as now; and by Mr. Ainsworth’s description they are preserved from an 


The circumstances that 


oblivion that must otherwise inevitably have come upon them. Uniting them 
with a person of the noble qualities attributed to the hero of this work, they will 
be read with an interest that, apart from such a character, could not attach to 


them. In the first chapters the new Lord Mayor, Sir Gresham Lorimer, was 


| described as acknowledging two poor relations who claimed kinsmanship with 
_ him in the presence of all his rich city friends ; but here a more difficult task is 


At the moment that he is in company with three ladies of 
the highest rank, a long-lost brother is discovered by him, and under circum- 
stances that would induce a man less brave in spirit, and less generous in feeling, 
to repudiate a seemingly worthless pauper relative. Not so Sir Gresham 
Lorimer. Even when the miserable brother shrinks from him, the Lord Mayor 


assigned to him, 
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. . . re | 
insists on shaking the forlorn creature by the hand, and orders a place to be | 


reserved for him amongst his honoured guests of the evening, where King and 
(Jueen, and all the ministers of state, are to be partakers of his hospitality. The 
work continues by describing the procession by land and water ; and in the next 
chapters we suppose we shal] have “‘ the banquet.’ exhibited with all the stirring 
incidents of a time when political passions ran high, and the King was supposed to 
be governed by the most unpopular of all his Prime Ministers—Lord Bute. 
In the Cornhill Mr. Thackeray continues the tale of “ Philip,” who has buried his 
intended father-in-law, Gen. Baynes,and ismaking interest to have himselfappointed 
as sub-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, in order that he may marry the heroine 
Charlotte, when he contrives to quarrel with the editor, and so is again plunged 
into difficulties. We pass, however, from the story to the “ Roundabout paper,” 
in which the writer directs the attention of his readers to an announcement that 
lately appeared in the New York Herald, threatening, in case of war, a con- 
fiscation of all the property possessed by British subjects in America, whether 
in stocks, shipping, &c. The infamy of this threat is exposed by Mr. Thackeray 
ina manner which is calculated to attract universal attention in this country, 
and to induce many to follow the example of the writer, who concludes his obser- 
vations with these words : 





“The New York press holds this argument over English people in terrorem. 
‘We Americans may be ever so wrong in the matter in dispute, but if you push 
us to a war, we will confiscate your English property.’ Very good. It is peace 
now. Confidence is of course restored between us. Our eighteen hundred peace 
commissioners have no occasion to open their mouths; and the little question of 
confiscation is postponed. Messrs. Battery, Broadway, & C»., of New York, 
have the /kindness to sell my Saginaws for what they will fetch. 1 shall lose 
half my loaf very likely ; but for the sake of a quiet life let us give up a certain 
quantity of farinaceous food ; and half a loaf, you know, is better than no bread 
at all,” 





Blackwbod commences its February number with a pleasant essay— Caxtonia, 
or Life, Literature, and Manners.”’ It is, we are happy to perceive, the first of a 
series. Its author—‘ the admirable Crichton”’ of English literature, Sir Lytton 
Bulwer,— in referring to the Latin authors who preferred an abode in the country 
to one within the walls of Rome, has, to our surprise, omitted the name of a 
remarkable writer, who makes known his rural taste in more than one of his 
productions. This author is the epigrammatist Martial. As to modern life, and 
the different effects produced by their various modes of existence upon the 
temperament of citizens and agriculturalists, they are well expressed in the 
following brief passage, from a very clever essay :— 

“The town temperament is, in general, anxious, aspiring, combative ; the rural 
temperament quiet, unambitious, peaceful. But the town temperament has this 
advantage over the rural,—a man may, by choice, fix his home in cities, yet 
have the most lively enjoyment of the country when he visits it for recreation ; 
while the man who, by choice, settles habitually in the country, there deposits 
his household gods, and there moulds his habits of thought to suit the life he 
has selected, usually feels an actual distress, an embarrassment, a pain, when, 
from time to time, he drops a forlorn stranger on the London pavement. He 
cannot readily brace his mind to the quick exertion for small objects that compose 
the activity of the Londoner. He has no interest in his gossip about persons he 
does not know ; the very weather does not affect him as it does the man who has 
When the Londoner says, ‘ What a fine day!’ he shakes his 


no crops to care for. 
9 99 


head dolefully, and mutters, ‘ Sadly in want of rain. 

In Colburn there is a very useful and interesting article, the “ acclimatisation ” 
of beasts and birds useful for the field and the poultry-yard. One of the very 
few things which entitle the present Imperial Government of France to universal 
praise is the attention it has devoted to this subject, and the real service it 
las thereby conferred on mankind. The example of France has been imitated 
by England, but as yet little has been done to entitle the Administration to com- 
mendation. Such noblemen as the late Lord Derby have done much more 
towards this object, out of their private resources, than the English Govern- 
ment, with boundless wealth at its command, has had the courage to attempt, 
much less to accomplish. In the same magazine there is an account given of 
“Otago,” the district of New Zealand where gold diggings have been recently 
discovered. Otago, it appears, was originally a Scotch settlement, founded by 
Scotchmen, and intended by them to be kept as a close preserve, into which none 
but Scotchmen, with peculiar religious notions, should be admitted. It became 
in time a hot-bed of sectarian squabbles, and appears in consequence not to have 
been, despite of all its natural advantages, a very thriving settlement. The gold 
discovery is now attracting thousands to it ; the monopoly must therefore be broken 
up by numbers, and the Scotch settlers will be liberalised into toleration, and 





coerced intd prosperity. 


entitled “ Pagan Relics and Fairy Lore in a County of the Pale.” It contains a 


few genuine and original Irish fairy stories, mixed up, however, with 
one or two that are neither original nor purely Irish. “The Long 
Spoon,” for instance, is a German “ saga,” to be found in that curious 


miscellany, the “ Kloster.’”—-—-With the month of February appeared the first 
number of a new periodical, published by the Messrs. Routledge & Warne— 
Every Boy's Own Magazine. As anew candidate for public favour, we consider 
it a duty to give a special notice of its contents. In the first number there are 
six articles, but not all of equal merit. “The Wild Man of the West, a Tale of 
the Rocky Mountains,” by R. M. Ballantyne, is the commencement of a story in 
which 2 young hunter of the Pampas is introduced. The story is very well 
written, and will be sure to enlist the sympathy of every brave and spirited boy 
that reads it. “Our Domestic Pets—the Squirrel,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, is 
very minute in its directions as to the most fitting mode of making squirrels’ 
cages, and the best manner of treating these little pets. It is a sensible article, 
‘Our First Great Sea Ficht”’ is a pretentious piece 
article on “Football” contains instructions which 
an understand, and we doubt if one boy in ten 
*“ Amongst the Show Folks,” 
From the first line to 


but very dry reading. 

of writing; and the 
not a hundred 
thousand will ever attempt to put in practice. 
by Stirling Coyne, is the gem of the first number. 
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| what kind of stuff the rest of the Miscellany is. There is a prosy article a? 
| theme which has been written about over and over again—‘ A Stroll in & 


| more doggrel, and so on to the end, there being but one paper of average ” 
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the last it superabounds in fun, and that sort of fun too in which 
persons will most delight. The last article is about “The Gorilla,” ine 
course, taken, and declared to be so, from the work of M. dua Chailiy,__ 
In Fraser there is an article this month which will be read with great jn 

by all persons connected with the press. It professes to be written by “ay old 
apprentice of the law,” and is a description of “editors and NeWSPaper Writer, 
of the last generation.” To some of these the justice to which they were entitled 
is fairly allotted; for instance, to such men as Peter Finnerty, to Mr. 

and te Captain Sterling, ‘the thunderer” of the Times; whereas others ar 
neither kindly nor fairly treated—such as poor Bric, of the Morning Chropje, 
who was killed in a duel in 1827, by an attorney named Hayes; and John Black, 
the editor, for many years, of the same paper. Mr. Black—the “ Doctor Black” 
so often abused by the foul-tongued Cobbett, in his Register—was certainly a, 
abler, a greater, and a more learned man than the writer in Fraser describes 
him. Mr. Black was, in his politics, a thoroughly sincere and honest man, 
His pen was devoted to the service of the Whig party. He gave to tha 
party, during the many years it was in opposition, hearty and most efficien; 
support; and when it came into power, he never sought a favour from i, 
Those who were indebted to him for the high offices they obtained, and the great 
patronage at their disposal, never thought of rewarding the sincere, Consistent, 
and able journalist in any way. When he resigned his position as editor of the 
Chronicle, he was permitted, without a single mark of favour, or the slightest 
testimony of gratitude from his political friends, to pass into obscurity, Ye j, 
not the first nor the last true man connected with the press who has been » 
treated. To this good, pure-hearted, and brave-spirited political writer fall justicy 
has not been done by the writer in Fraser. In the same magazine an artich 
appears from Mr. John Stuart Mill, on “ The Contest in America,” Concerning 
which we shall make some comments on another occasion. The Art Jourjal 
for February contains the second portion of its most interesting series of engravings 
from the best paintings in the private collections of our English gentry. The firs, 
illustration is from Mr. Goodall’s picture, “The Swing:’” it has been very finely 
engraved by the artist himself. The second illustration is from Turner’s painting 
of “The Brighton Chain-pier.” This series will more than maintain the high 
reputation of the Art Journal. The present number contains some well-written 
articles, and numerous illustrations in addition to those we have specified.— 
Our old and fast friend amongst the Popular Science Magazines, The Int;|. 
lectual Observer, which has lived a simple but, favoured life, is presented to w 
in a new form, under this title. Elevated in tone, the garb of manhood, as it 
were, has been put on, and the talent, energy, and ability displayed in the papers 
it contains, leave nothing to be desired by the public; nor by the proprietors 
who have insured pre-eminence in this number at least above competitors. The 
Intellectuzl Observer has, however, one powerful rival; we hope the readers 
of popular science will encourage both, for such emulation cannot but be 
productive of benefit both to science and themselves. Popular Science Review, 
No. 2.—This is even a more interesting number than its predecessor, and con- 
tains some very excellent articles. That the publisher has made a judicious 
effort to attain a good position for his periodical in the ranks of scientific lite. 
rature is evident, and we have no doubt that the undertaking will be successful. 

















Lonpon Society. No. I. 49, Fleet-street.—It used to be considered a hari 
task to establish a Magazine, and very often writers of eminence would be enlisted 
in the service of a new serial without making its success. Different opinions ani 
different principles now guide certain publishers. It is thought the easiest 
thing in the world to bring out a “novelty” in “light” literature, and the chie! 
means employed to attract the notice of the public are to concoct glaring pulls, 
to imitate the advertisements of Harper Twelvetrees, the indomitable bug- 
destroyer, and to send men about the streets carrying placarded boards- 
“human sandwiches,” as they are called. This has been the course taken by 
the sanguine proprietors of London Society, and very possibly it may deludes 
few simple-minded persons into spending an inadvertent shilling. But we appr 
hend that none but the very ignorant will buy more than the first number of this 
new magazine. In the first place, there are other magazines of immeasurably 
greater merit issued at the same price; and in the next, this “rival” to the 
Cornhill is so badly written, and betrays evidence of being so wretchedly conductet, 
that only the illiterate could tolerate it. The doggrel which precedes the article: 
is quite sufficient to stamp the character of the publication :— 

** We come before the Public with no fear ; 
We occupy a place till now unfill’d, 


And hovering o’er the ‘ World of London’ here, 
We trust to prove ourselves, as painters, skill’d. 


Dark shades these to relieve our brighter hues, 

Our ‘ brighter’ and ‘ more frequent,’ for, of Life, 
We ever mean to take enlivening views 

And picture forth more scenes of peace than strife. 


* London Society !’—-Exhaustive name : 
The many-sided, many-featured mass 

Of Beauty, Fashion, Literature, Art, Fame ; 
Will offer endless subjects as they pass.” 


These being the utterances of the master-spirit, our readers may conject 


Parks,’—a long, dull, and uninteresting story, some more exceedingly atu 
verses, a chapter of twaddle about Penshurst, then more vacuous verses, O 
some “ Old School Reflections,” childish and farcical, another worthless stot 
in the number, and that a review of the “ Christmas Entertainments.” The wo 
thing is beneath contempt, and the illustrations are, with but one or 
tions, poorly conceived and badly drawn. The admirers of Mr. Picke 
be sorry to see his name attached to an illustration which would disgrace aD 
halfpenny miscellanies. Very possibly,” says one of the writers 1? h 
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tribution, with excess of candour, “I am feeble-minded.”’ The same acknowledge- 
ment might apparently be made with equal justice by the whole band. We warn 
our readers against being deluded by the shameless puffs of this counterfeit 
among our magazines. That it will soon die a “ natural death” is a great deal 
more certain than the projectors are probably willing to believe ; and, inasmuch 
existence can only tend to the encouragement of a depraved literary taste, 
nsummation is rather to be wished for than otherwise. 

parrincton. By Charles Lever. No.1. Chapman & Hall.—A new story by 
Charles Lever is always welcome, and “ Barrington” will be doubly welcome, 
hecause it gives promise of a return to Mr. Lever’s early and best style. The old 
rich fancy and happily sketched scenes seem likely to be renewed—the action of 
the story takes place in Ireland (so far, at least, as it has yet proceeded), and 
the characters introduced are vigorous and life-like. Barrington himself, a 
« reduced” gentleman, will probably be one of Mr. Lever’s most skilful and most 
charming delineatious, while his sister, and a major, a doctor, and other person- 
ages are all admirable in their way. The story opens exceedingly well, and we 
have no doubt that it will prove one of Mr. Lever’s most popular works. 


as its 
the co 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Japanese: their Manners and Customs. By Thomas Clark Westfield, 
photographic News Office, 32, Paternoster-row.—The chief value of this little 
work consists in the photographic views of Japan which it contains. They are 
\eautifully executed by Negretti & Zambra, and the letterpress is just sufficiently 
jong to explain the subjects, without having any pretension to fulness or novelty 
of information. The views are arranged for the stereoscope, and they will no 
doubt make the success of the book. 

An Index to “Tn Memoriam.” London: Edward Moxon & Co.—A very useful 
little index to the great work of our laureate; it will prove of service not only 
to men of letters, but to all lovers of the exquisite eclegiac stanzas of Alfred 
Tennyson. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Urwarps of forty years have elapsed since Professor H. H. Wilson, then 
assistant surgeon in the service of the East India Company, published his 
translation of the Megha Dita, the first-fruits of his literary labours in the mine 
of Sanskrit literature. During the nineteen following years, while engaged in 
various official capacities, chiefly at Calcutta and Benares, and from the time of 
his return to England in 1832, till his death in May, 1860, he continued to 
pursue his studies and researches on the literature, history, antiquities, and 
religious systems of the Hindus, with indefatigable industry. Availing himself 
of the opportunities afforded him by his long residence in India, and the rich 
stores of MSS. both at the East India House and the Bodleian Library, he pro- 
duced a large number of works of various extent. Many of these, however, 
ranging as they do over a period of nearly half a century, were originally pub- 
lished in periodicals and Transactions of Oriental societies not generally accessible, 
or have become otherwise scarce. Under these circumstances, the publishers, 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., have determined upon a re-publication of these works, 
superintended by competent editors, and with the addition of copious indices ; 
and having obtained the assent of Mrs. Wilson, who, moreover, kindly supplied 
them with all the materials required. They will be arranged in five divisions. 
The first being “* Essays on the Religion of the Hindus.” The second “ Essays 
on Literature.” The third “ Translations.” Fourth, “The History and Topo- 
graphy of India.” The fifth, “ Inscriptions and Numismatics.” Messrs. Triibner 
purpose = issue four volumes a year. The first volume of the first division is 
how ready, 


Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. publish immediately a work, by the Rev. M. 
Ifill, on “The Typical Testimony to the Messiah.” Mr. Hill attempts to esta- 
blish the inspiration of the Bible and the fact of Divine providence on grounds 
which he thinks have been hitherto overlooked. 


‘A new edition of the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s “ Alton Lock” is about to appear, 
uniform with “ Westward, Ho!” and is to contain a new preface. 


Messrs, Simpkin & Marshall are about to publish Mr. Whiteside’s “ Lecture on 
Viiver Goldsmith,” recently delivered in Dublin. 


It is reported that Mr. Millais has ready, or is completing, three pictures for 
he Royal Academy this year. One is to be on the parable of the woman who lost the 
piece of silver and diligently searched for it till she found it. Another, a very 
“arge one, the subject being,—Polonius giving his paternal lecture to Laertes 


— the latter’s departure for Paris. The third picture is entitled “ The 
vansom,”’ 


. ne twelfth “ Tract for Priests and People”’ on the “ Testimony of Scripture 
. the Authority of Conscience,” will be written by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
“yttleton, Rector of Hagley. 


: Messrs, Routledge will shortly publish a new edition of Mr. Walford’s useful 
vork, “ Men of the Time,” being a dictionary of eminent living characters, 


| cluding women. This new edition has been thoroughly revised, and in part 
at least rewritten, 


- rar Triibner have received the first volume of the collected works of Joseph 
Meter’ and with it has arrived a volume bearing the autograph signature of 
pe pee Garibaldi. We understand that ten copies have been thus adorned, 
He 0 Which has arrived in England. The foreign publishers have put rather a 
_ S| Price upon this somewhat unusual method of embellishing a volume. But 


no doubt there are many admirers who will be glad to have the chance of 
purchasing the volume, 


M i i 
Fee nye Bell & Daldy announce a new book with an old title, “ The Rifle and 
‘a ? use it,” by Sir Maxwell Steele, Bart. 
_ ~ Fennell is preparing a “Shakespeare Cyclopedia,” the first part of which 
a ag in March. It will consist of a classified summary of Shakespeare’s 
marine ge of the phenomena of nature, and of his allusions to zovlogy, botany, 
Will e9 ro he ineteorology, medicine, agriculture, hunting, &c. The first part 
ontain “ Shakespeare’s Natural History of Man.” 
he nhiteaé: ° . . + : $ 
Mow pa biication of Dr. Dickson’s “Fallacies of the Faculty” has passed into 
". tinsley’s hands, who issue a new edition in a few days. The firm also 


| announce a new book by the author of “The Photographs of Paris Life,” 
entitled “The Chateau Frissac; or, Home Scenes in France.” A second edition 
of Mr. Sala’s “ Seven Sons of Mammon” appears this week. 

A new edition of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idytls of the King,” with a dedication to 
the late Prince Consort, is published by Mr. Moxon. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ Strange Story” is announced for publication this week. 
It will break through the old form of 3 vols., 31s. 6d., although comprising more 
than the average quantity of novels, and is to appear in two thick volumes. The 
deferred appearance of this work, we are informed, has arisen from some curious 
scientific developments in the course of the tale, which will add materially to the 
zest for its perusal. 

Mr. John Wilkinson will sell this day, at Wellington-street, Strand, a perfectly 
unique collection of works made by his late partner, Mr. 8. Leigh Sotheby, in 
the course of his researches for the production of the volume he published in 
1840, entitled, ‘‘ Unpublished Documents, Marginal Notes and Memoranda in the 
Autobiography of Philip Melancthon and Martin Luther, with numerous 'Fac- 
similes.” ‘There are upwards of one hundred volumes with annotations of 
Melancthon’s, and about twenty of Martin Luther’s, besides a number of other 
works with marginal notes by unknown hands, but of the same period. 

On Monday and the four following days, Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson dis- 
posed of a very valuable assemblage of books, many of which are of great value 
and scarcity, which also include some rare books returned from the sale of the 
late Dr. Bandinel. 

One of the most distinguished ornaments of the literary world has been lost to 
Parisian society. Charles Philipon, the well-known French caricaturist, is dead. 
He was the founder of the popular Cherivari, which still maintains a high posi- 
tion amongst the publications that issue from the weekly press for the enjoyment 
of the laughter-loving public. His satirical pencil continued to the last to give 
the journal its high position, and the loss of this able co-operator will be 
severely felt. 

The Italie of Turin states that M. Alexandre Dumas has arrived at Turin. His 
ordinary residence is still the Palace Chiatamone at Naples, where he is engaged 
in writing a history of the Bourbons, compiled from the Neapolitan archives. 

During the past week the great sale by auction of the “ Labédoyére Library” 
has been commenced in Paris, and will be continued till nearly the end of the 
month. Messrs. Barthés & Lowell, foreign booksellers, of Great Marlborough- 
street, supply the catalogues. 

Mr. Holmes’s “ Elsie Venner” has been translated into French by M. Emile 
Forgues. 

A second volume of M. J. J. Ampére’s “ L’Histoire Romaine i Rome,” has 
appeared in Paris, the time ranging from the reign of Ancus Martius to the period 
of the first knowledge the Romans had of the Gauls. 

The first part has also appeared of M. F. de Saulcy’s historical work, * Les 
Campagnes de Jules César dans les Gauls, études d’ Archéologie Militaire.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JANUARY 31st to FEBRUARY Grn. 


Aldine Poets. Thompson. Two vols. 
cloth. 10s. Bell & Daldy. 

Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral. 
4to. cloth, £1. 10s. Bell & Daldy. 

Bidwell (Rev. W. H.), The National Preacher 
and Village Pulpit, Vol. 1V. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. Triibner. 

Bohn’s Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geo- 
graphy. Second edition. 51 Maps and 150 
Wood Engravings. 6s, Bohn. 

7s. 6d. Bohn. 


Feap. Grand Court of Shepway. 
10s. 6d. J. R. Smith. 

Kitto’s Testimony of Messiah. 
10s, 64. Hamilton. 
Lolme (De).  Cassell’s French 
12mo. sewed, 28. Cassell. 
Marryatt’s Novels. Vol. I. 

ls. Routledge. 
Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.). 

New edition. 

Seeley. 


Feap. ito. 
8vo. cloth, 
Reader. 
Peter Simple. 


Words in Season. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


———— Coloured Maps. 

Basham (Dr.). On Dropsy. Second edition. 
8vo. cloth. 9s. Churchill, 

Bunbury (Selina), Three Tales by. 
Rivington. 

Book of Psalms, with Scripture Illustrations, 
Royal 32mo. 2s.6d. Bagster. 

Coombe ht Elements of Phrenology. 
Ninth edition, Crown 8vo, boards. 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin. 

Cutler (G. O.). The Philosophy of the 
Intellectual Education. Crown Svo. cloth. 
3s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Delany’s futcblenvenba. Three vols, 8vo,. 
cloth. First Series. £2. 10s, Bentley. 

Edwards's Ferns of the Axe. 12mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Eighty Years’ Progress of the United States. 
Two vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. Triibner. 

Evans (J. C.). Boy’sFirst Verse Book. New 
edition. 1s.9d. E. P. Williams. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions, 
Harrison. 

8vo. edition, 4s. Harrison. 

Forfar (W. B.). Pensersick Castle. 
Post 8vo. sewed. 3s. J. R. Smith. 

Gra's System of Surgery. Second edition. 
Two vols. 8vo. £3.38. Triibner. 

Greenwood (Dr. F. W. F.). Sermonof Con- 
solation. Fourth edition, Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Whitfield. 

Godwin (Rev.J.H.). Christian Faith. Post 
8vo. cloth. 6s. Jackson & Walford. 

Hawkins (Rev. W. B.). The Limits of a Reli- 

ious Belief. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s, 6d. 
tivington. 

Handbook of the Court and Peerage—1862. 
58. Simpkin. 

Hazlitt (William). Michelet’s Life of Luther. 
Bohn’s Standard Library.) 3s8.6d. Bohn. 

Hibberd (Shirley). Brambles and Bay Leaves. 
Second edition. 5s. Groombridge. 

Hodgins —— Lovell’s General Geo- 
graphy for Schools. 5s. Low & Sons. 

Holmes (O. W.). Songs in Many Keys, 12mo, 
cloth. 7s.6d. Low & Sons. 

Currents and Counter- 
currents in Medical Science. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Triibner. 

Hurndall (Rev. W. F.). Greek Paradigms. 
8vo. cloth. 2s. Longmans. 

History of France from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Second Empire. 
7s.6d. Murray. 

Illustrations of Faith, Eight Plain Sermons. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. J. H. & J. 
Parker. 

Kent (Charles). Aletheia, with other Poems. 
New edition, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. Long- 
mans, 


ls, 6d, 


1862. 1s, 


A tale. 








Dreamland, and other Poems, Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Longman. ; 
Knocker (Edward), An Account of the 


| Timbs (J.). 


| Thompson (J.). 


Morton’s Family Circle. Second Thousand. 
4s. 6d. Hamilton, 

Oliver (E. J.). Hope on, and other Poems. 
18mo. cloth. 1s.6d. Tweedie, 

Oxford Pocket Classics: Casar’s Commen- 
taries. l6mo. cloth. Is. 6d. J. H. & J. 
Parker. 

Phillipps (Rev. E.T. March). Records of the 
Ministry of. Post S8vo. cloth. 10s. Gd, 
Longman. 

Punch, Vol. XII. 53. Bradbury & Evans. 

Parlour Library. Vol. 265, Captain Fan- 
court. 2s. Routledge. 

Recreative Science. Three vols. 
£1. 4s. Groombridge. 

Riley (H.T.). Liber Albas. Translated by. 
Reduced to 9s, J. R. Smith. 

Ruffin (8S. M.). Chronological Tables. Second 
edition. 4to. cloth. 38. 6d. Lockwood. 
Smith (Goldwin). Irish History and Irish 
Character, Second Edition. Post svo. 

cloth. 5s. J. H. & J. Parker. 

Payne (Kev. R.). The Authenticity 
and Messianic Interpretations of the Pro- 
shecies of Isaiah. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
.H. & J. Parker. 

Sharpe’s (8.) Egyptian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, 5s. J. R. Smith. 

Steinburgh Carine, an Autobiography. 15mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d. Tweedie. 

Stuart's Commentary on Ecclesiastes. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Triibner. 

Sullivan (Robert). A Dictionary of the Enzg- 
lish Language, Twelfth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Longman. ; 

Sturgeon (A.). Lessons and Exercises in 
Orthography. smo. cloth. 1s. Simpkin. 

Tales Lilustrating Church History—America 
and Our Colonies. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s, 
J. H. & J. Parker. 

Tracts for Women, 18mo. cloth. 1s. Seeley. 

The Year Book of Facts in 

l2mo. cloth. 5s, 


Men. 
Lock. 


Feap. ito, 


Science and Art, 1562. 
Lockwood. 

School 
Second edition. 
wood 


Davs of Eminent 
limo. cloth. 65s, 


Todhunter (J.). Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 


Third edition, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Mac- 
millan. 
Memorials of my Ministry. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. cloth. Hamilton. 


| The Mutual Influence of the Christian Doc- 


trine and the School of Alexander. 
Macmillan. 

Walker (T.). Sermons at Harward College. 
Crown 4Svo. cloth. %. Tribner. 
Wagner (Rev. George). Memoir of. Third 
edition. by 5s. Macmillan, 
Wright's (H.) Memoir. Portrait. 
4s. 6d. Hamilton. 
Words for Women, 


2a. 6d, 


Post S8vo, 


lsmo. 1s, 6d, Seeley. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay. 


GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 8} p.w. 1. “* De- 
spatch from His Excellency Sir Henry Barclay, Governor 
of Victoria, on the Expedition, which under the late Mr. R. 
(Hara Burke and Mr. W. J. Wills, with Messrs. Grey and 
King, succeeded in crossing the Australian Continent, from 
Meibourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria,” communicated by 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 2.‘ Journals of the 
Expedition, with the Astronomical Observations of Mr. 
Wills,’ communicated by Governor Barclay to Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison. 3. “ Proceedings of the Exploring Party 
under Mr. F.T. Gregory, in North West Australia.”’ 4. ‘‘ Let- 
ter from Captain Cadell to Sir Roderick I. Murchison, on the 
pouaieg se the East and North of the Grey and Stanley 

anges. 


MEDICAL—32,, George-street, Hanover-square, at 84 P.M. 
First Lettsomian Lecture. By Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., 
on Practical Lithotomy and Lithotrity. Subject : ‘‘ The 
Several Methods of Lithotomy adopted at the present day 
for the Male Subject.” 


TcEspay. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS~—325, Great George-street, Westminster, 
at 8 p.m. Continued Discussion on Mr. Samuda’s Paper 


* On lron-plated Ships.” 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL — 53, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, at 8} P.M. 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN — 22, Hart-street, 
at 7i Pom. 
vA OLOGICAL SOCIETY —11, Hanover-square, at 9 p.x. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION —Albemarle-street, at 3 pox. “ On 
the Physiology of the Senses.’"” By Mr, John Marshall. 
WEDNBspDay. 
ROYAL LITERATU RE—St. Martin's-place, at 84 P.a. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-strect, Adelphi, at 8 p.m. ‘ On 


the Economic Applications of Sea-weed.” By Mr. Edward 
C, Stanford. 


GRAPHIC —Flaxman Hall, University College, at 8 P.M. 
Anniversary. 


ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—32, Sackville-street, at 
&) p.m. 1. Professor Buckman ‘‘On Recent Excavations at 
Cirencester and the Discovery of Sculptured Dew Matres.”’ 
2. Mr. Wakeman ‘On the Priory of Monmouth.” 

THURSDAY. 

ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. “On Magnetic 
Calms and Earth Currents.” By J.C. Walker, F.R.S, 

ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} p.m. 

PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 5 P.M. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 
Heat.” By Professor Tyndall, 


Bloomsbury-square, 


*© On 


Fripay. 
ASTRONOMICAL—Somerset House (anniversary), at 3 P.M. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 5 p.m. ‘‘On 

Mr. Graham's Researches on Dialysis.’ By Dr. William 
Odling. 
SaTuRDAyY. 
ASTATIC—5, New Burlington-street, at 3 P.M. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 
the English Language.” By Rev. A. J. D’Orsey. 


On 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 


QUARTERLY 6s. 6d. 
HaLF-YEARLY ... ... 13s. 
BORREM. fo ccc ace ‘hove . 26s. 


Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tug Lonpon Revizew aANp WEERLY 
JovurnaL” received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand, 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. LitrLe, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Lines ... eh . 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING ONE COLUMN IN WIDTH 
ARE CHARGED IN PROPORTION. 

*,* Advertisements are received up to Eight P.M. on 
Thursdays. 


FOR THE COLONIES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Persons sending Newspapers abroad should be 
aware that an adhesive stamp must be placed on all 
Newspapers going out of the British Islands to the 
Colonies and Foreign Countries. The number of 
such adhesive stamps varies; the precise number 
required in each case is stated in the Postal Guides 
under the head of “ Colonial and Foreign Postage.” 
As to the impressed red stamp on Newspapers, it is 
only available for circulation in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. 





| GENT 


/ at 4 and 9 o'clock, for a few weeks longer. 
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NOTICE. 


—_— 


Cases for binding Vou. IIL, Juxe to Dec., 1861, | 


ave now ready and may be had of all Booksellers 
and News Agents, price Two Shillings. 


All Communications on Editorial business must, 
without exception, be addressed to THE Epiror. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. Another NEW OPERA 
in 3 Acts. Wonderful combination of attraction! On MON- 
DAY, February 10th, and during the week, will be presented 
(first time) the new and original, opera in 3 acts, entitled, 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the Music by Jules Benedict ; supported by Miss Lousa Pyne, 
Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Jessie ckest, Miss Topham, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Henry Haigh, Mr. E. Dussek, Mr. Paley, Mr. C. 
Lyall, Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. After which the Grand Comic Pantomime, 
entitled, “HARLEQUIN GULLIVER.” Box Office open 
daily from 10 till 5. Places booked without charge. 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

Immense attraction of Mr. SOTHERN, in Lord Dun- 
dreary. The reading ‘‘ Brother Sam’s”’ letter nightly encored. 
The PANTOMIME every evening. On MONDAY, February 
10, and during the week, at7, OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern,' Mr. Chippendale, Mrs. C. roung, 
Miss M. Oliver, &c., after which the PANTOMIME of LIT- 
TLE MISS MUFFET. With all the Magnificent Scenery, by 
Fenton.—NOTICE.—In consequence of the great attraction 
of the Morning Performances of the Pantomime, there will 
be one more, positively the last, on Thursday next, February 
13, commencing at 2, concluding by 4. 








N R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
\ Mr. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘‘ POPULAR ENTER- 
TAINMENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Eight ; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, 
at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, RE- 
STREET. Unreserved Seats, ls., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; 
Stall-chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the 
Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent- 
street. MRS. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, 
‘* Mamma won't bring me out”). Mr. JOHN PARRY will 
relate musically the vicissitudes of a ‘COLLEEN BAWN.” 
Mr. MARK LEMON ‘“ ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o'clock ; 
SATURDAY EVENING at Eight. Stalls secured in advance 
at the Gallery. 


JYOLYTECHNIC.—The remarkable optical 
effects introduced into the Comic Pantomime of Har- 
lequin and Mother Goose; or, the Golden Egg, having inter- 
ested and astonished both young and old,will be continued daily 
In order that full 
effect may be given to the pantomimic tricks, Messrs. Childe 
& Hill have been engaged with their Phantasmagoria Apparatus. 
Mr. G. A. Cooper will enact the chorus for the pantomimic 
characters, and sing various comic songs.—Professor J. H. 
Pepper will resume his scientific lectures this week. Open from 
12 to 5, and from 7 to 10, 








OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester- 
square.—Open at Seven o’clock. The glorious and 
wondrous LEOTARD every evening. On MONDAY, WED- 
NESDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, at Half-past Nine. 
On TUESDAY and THURSDAY at Half-past Eleven. — In 
addition to LEOTARD, there are the elegant performances of 
STEVE ETHAIR, on the GLOBE ROULANTE DU PONT, 
the renowned CONTORTIONIST, D’ALBERT, Blondin’s only 
rival, &c. Grand Operatic Selections, with full band —GRAND 
MORNING PERFORMANCES, as above, will take place 
each WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. Open at Half-past 
One, commence at Two. Carriages at Four, Musi calDirector, 
Mr. THOMAS BARTLEMAN, 





Inpia Orrics, 22nd January, 1862. 


é boos SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 


That sealed TENDERS will be received at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office at the Bank of England up to ONE o’Clock on the 
FIRST day of FEBRUARY, MARCH, and APRIL next, for 
BILLS of EXCHANGE, payable on demand, to be drawn on 
the several Governments in India, at Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, for sums not to exceed Rupees 40,00,000 in each 
month, of which not more than Rupees 10,00,000 in each month 
will be drawn on the Government of Madras, and the same sum 
on that of Bombay. 


Power is reserved to issue Bills for any smaller amount than 
Rupees 40,00,000 in each month, and to carry over the dif- 
ference to the next succeeding month or months. 


No Tender is to be for a sum less than Rupees 10,000, and a 
farthing per Rupee is to be the smallest fraction tendered, 


Each Tender must specify the rate of Exchange at which the 
applicant is prepared to purchase a Bill, or any number of 
Bilis, and the lowest amount of any one Bill is to be Rupees 
§,000. 


The Secretary of State will not be bound to accept any Tender, 
and reserves the right of accepting the whole or any portion of 
a Tender. 


In the event of two or more Tenders being equal, and the 
amount remaining to be allotted not being sufficient to supply 
both or all, the Bank will be instructed to allot rateably. 


On the day following the receipt of the Tenders at the Bank, 
the parties will be informed whether their Tenders have or have 
not been accepted, 


Ifaccepted, the amount of payment must be lodged at the 
Bank on or before the 15th day of each of the said months. 

Those applicants whose Tenders shall have beer accepted, 
will be furnished with a Form to be filled up with the —— 
lars of the Bills required, and the Bills themselves, drawn in 





Duplicate, will be delivered on the day following the payment. 


THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


———— 
——= 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, M.A., F.B.S., will com». 

a Course of Thirty-Six Lectures on APPLIED MECHANIC? 
on Monday, the 10th February, at Twelve o'clock, 4; th, 
Government School of Mines, Jermyn-street ; to he Contin 
on each succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Frid, 
and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, ¢9 
LECTURES ON GEOLOGY.—PROFESSOR Rays Y 
F.R.S., will commence a Course of Thirty Lectures op GEQ’ 
LOGY, on Monday next, the 10th February, at One O'Cloy 
at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn-street, to be ,.,.’ 
tinued on each succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday “ = 
Monday, at the same hour, Fee for the Course, £2, *’" 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registra, 








INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 186). 
—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choices 
yictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent Subjects 
S Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engraver, 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for ene 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application, Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.J ERRARD’S Fine Art Galion, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. ” 


oi a 5 — : eg 
ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHO0I, 
near London. Principal, Mr. C. P. MASON, B4 
Fellow of University College, London. The pupils of the 
above-named schoo! will re-assemble on TUESDAY, Jay, 
UARY 28. 
Propectuses may be obtained on application to the Principa! 
or tou Messrs. RELFE, BROTHERS, School Booksellers lw, 
Aldersgate-street, London. ay 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRICt. 
LATION AND GRADUATION.—Some of the elie 

pupils in DENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, being 
engaged in PREPARING for the EXAMINATIONS {, 
Matriculation and the B.A. degree, an opportunity is offers; 
for two or three other youths to join them in their studi 
for that object. Early application should be made to thy 
Principal. 
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WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND Enprowments, 


New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s, 


Policies prentes against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium, , 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments, 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orrick, 355, Strand, Londo, 





U* ITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 





Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 








NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY- 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate th 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guiness 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, WC. Mr. Tennant gives Practice 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


- 





OLLARD AND COLLARD'S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOL- 
STREET, BOND-STRERT, where all communications are © 


be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Des 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH,# 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


— 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT’ 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, P% 
characters, and vaeone of benevolent intentions. | hae 
diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained. A Srsch 
Book or Trrgs, and infopnration for authors, sent on 8pP 
tion, by : 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDOS. 
—— ss 


REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FUE 
PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open thet 


at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet 0 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; ia iron, 3s. per foot. 


The Builder says,— Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gates? 
Lincola’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have ob * 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half ” pe 
pense, has the advantage of bein eT simple, we jested 
sequently less liable to get out of order. the comple. 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither ¥""" 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 


fof 
‘* We are disposed to think they will be largely used, bot 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficult ps 
often found in providing shutters for large bow window?” 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 
Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post frees 
numerous testimonials, 
CLARK & Co., ENGLNEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, Londots 
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BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anv Post Pap, on Apprication), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Ric 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN 





h FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 


GARDEN, 


showing HOW, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS 


SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


\LL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 


12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. CLaupET, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors rrom Vico Srreet, iN THE QUADRANT. 


107, 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





MESSRS. JAY respectfull 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


_ ALES 7 announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
MOL RNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 
‘escription is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment’s notice, The most Reasonable 
Urices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


Mourning Costume of every 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


103 to 108, 


FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


‘ag (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
warding their orders to TH1s EstaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
““ reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


| DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is 
““y-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 
DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
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hers dehilie Y, nervous, bilious, 8 

ES, gd scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., tally 

Greer, Ji ae Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 

i ds Th s ov times its cost in other remedies. In tins, engraved thereon. 
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|)'NNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
een, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
€ medical profession, an 
» 43 the best remed 
» headache, gout, an 
F delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
nol o prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
Ond- street t. » Only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New | 

: pane and sold by all respectable Chemists 


J FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
disord stion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhcea, all | 


m4 yr Prseerpe. heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
=) iSsLe 1910, 


» bronchitis, d 


+» 28. 9d.; 121b,, 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co 
street, London ; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 


irch-street . : . 4 
sreet 4, Cheapside ; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 


ts 330, Strand ; 
*3 ana « hymists, 


O PARENTS 
universally accepted by 


indigestion, and as a mild 


and preserving the gums. 


AND 
Indispensable accompaniments to Youth on their re- 

turn to school, are ROWLANDS’ 
for acidity of the stomach, | promoting the growth, and improving and beautifying the 
bale; ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR, for the skin and complexion, 

and removing cutaneous defects; and ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 


GUARDIANS. 


MACASSAR OIL, for 


Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*,* Ask for “‘ Rowlands’”’ articles. 








find DU 


MATISM, &c. 


flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 


accompany each bottle. 





5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street ; and 


are instant 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYN 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS | 
In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
induced to vend imitations. 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 


Never purchase 


stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
A whole sheet of medical testimonials 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s, 9d, and 4s, 6d., carriage free. 


—E 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 


| Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
| at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 





the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 


Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
BOO COR OE wrcscresdeghcccepcasiinescpentiocons 4s. per gallon, 


pst COVERS AND HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s, to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





————— ———— —~ a ee 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 





DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estanuisnep A.D, 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 
more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock ie most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for ILvory-handled Knives 
-each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted ;:— 


Bea &@ Gat & &@& G2 Bh &* BB 
14 O/16 O119 O| 23 Of 25|29)\% 
12 0/12 0/15 O} 18 a| 20 

6 6| 6 6) 7 6] 8!| 9 ll 


Table Knives per doz. 
Dessert ditto... 
Carvers, Joint, per pair] 4 6} 





pst COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 

DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 
are continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
Electro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 


&£s. £24.86. 28. £8. £ a. 

Britannia Metal, setof5... 3 0% 63104 0510 515 
- Ne » 8... 4 6 4136 O16 B87 7717 
Block Tin, set of 6 ... ...| 018}110 2 0}2 22 8217 
- a a fiw at Sb wee Oewiamiea 6.8.35 
Electro Plate, setof4 ...12 8121214 015 015 1526 O 


| ee 'TRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 
The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 











FippLe. | Reeven. | kine’s. jLivy. 
-—— | — 
s:\.l ai. 
e214 2 alzgia -.) 
ae a ff ec. 
—* ea i> —--—~ 
i. to 8. 8. | 8. 8. 8 
Table Spoons, per doz. 33 0) | db | 55 54+ 66 s 
Table Forks 9s 31 0) 33] 46 | 56 | 54) 6) 56 
Deasert Forks ,, 23 0, 20) 32 | 40/37/44) 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24 0!30] 32 | 42 37/| 4); 43 
Tea Spoons 9 14 6) 18 | 22 | 2) 26/ 32) 26 


DEANE & CO’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application, 


|} or post free. 





| DEANE & CO. (Opening to the Monument), 





i 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D, 1700. 





IDDELL’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 

TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Hails, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 


PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 





Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 


erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude, 
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ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPALN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


GASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for | 


the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOLLERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 27, 38, and 39, be ying Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Mentteetuting and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Acunts 1x Great Barrar :— 


James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H Greaves. 
| Hull—Messrs. A. L. Fleming 


Aberdeen— Mr. 
Wood. 


Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. | & Co. 
G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, wood, 


| Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin., 
Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
| Manchester—Messrs. Morris 
end Sutton. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 


C.E. 
Birmungbam — Mr, 
Dixon. 
Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
Dundee— Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham—Mr. G. D. 
Frome—Mr. W. TI. Harvey. Hughes. 


Forest of Dean— Mr. T. Nichol- 
son, Lydney. 


Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 


Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—-Mr, T. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs, Hornsby man. 

and Son. Wakeficld—-Mr, T. Whitta- 
Hartlepoo!Mr. W. Talbot ker. 

Cheesman, 


ForeiGx :— 


Brazil —Mefsrs. Miers, Bros., Hollend—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 

Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, South Russia—Mr. Williem 
Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaeff. 

Demerara- Mr. W. Vaughan, _ South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
Georgetown, bister, Adeinide, 


— BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach,” 

Norton's Pitts act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton's Prits,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected|—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., Tins, 2s. d., 4s. 6d., 
and lis. each. Tuomas KeatinG, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
7#, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


PAINS IN THE HEAD, BACK, AND 
LIMBES.-—Nothing known in the present day has greater 
influence in removing these ailments than 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Sole ie. caus T. ROBERTS & Co., Crane-court, Flieet- 
street, London. 

In boxes, price 1s, 1}d., 23. Od., and in family packets 11s. 

each, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RUAUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other varicty. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’'s Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘‘I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh's guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.” —** Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jough’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
an¢ indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 





Dr. pz Jonen’s Lient-Browx Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Unrxrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od. ; 
Quarts, #s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and s‘gna- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

BOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Str ad, London, W.C. 


Cavtiow.— Beware of Proposed Substitations. 




















See 


GOLD FRAMES, WITH THICK WHITE MOUNT, 


rOR FRAMING THE 


MAGNIFICENT CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 


THE 


OF 


RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN HEROEs 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ, 





JT. COOMBES, 


CARVER, GILDER, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MAKgEp 


331, 


STRAND, W.C., 


EXACTLY OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 


Will undertake to frame this splendid work as recommended by the Proprietors of Tit Lonpoy Reyipy. 


and on the lowest possible terms, and will forward it to any part of Great Britain and Ireland without 


charge for packing-case. 


v 
’ 
’ 


Specimens of the Picture framed in various styles may be scen at 331, Strand, and terms may ly jy) 


on personal application or by letter. 


Thick White Mounts with Gold Inside Bead sent to any address or supplied 
to Frame-makers. 





CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 


EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is | 


the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offerivg 


| it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s, and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 483. 60s. 728. 4, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...............c0eseee0e 24s, 308. 59 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

TED ‘nassaséasubbinapnanaeennannetines 362, 428.488. ,, 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 483.608. 5, 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s. 48s. 69s. to 129s. ,, 
DIAPER GUD scicasccciicccssciccscis 605. 66s. 788. gy 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 63s. 783. yy 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with « priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 


FPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 





I. Railway Control. 
Il. The Princess Charlotte. 
IIl, Popular Education—the New Code. 
IV. Iceland—the Change of Faith. 
V. The late Prince Consort, 
VI. Spain as it is. 
VII. Lord Castlereagh. 


VILI. The American Crisis. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


This Day is Published, 
No BRITISH REVIEW. No. LXXI. 
I 


* The Writings of Mr. Ruskin. 
I. 
III. 
IV. 
Ws 
VI. 
VIL. 
Vill, 
IX. 
x. 





The House of Savoy. 
Our Single Women. 
Sir William Lockhart of Lee. 
Peasants and Poets of Austria and Scotland, 
Guizot and the Papacy. 
Sanitary Improvement in the Army.—Lord Herbert. 
Recent Progress of Photographic Art. 
Mr. Martin's Catullus. 
The American Republic.—Resurrection through Dis- 
solution. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Crarx. 


London: Hamittrox, Apams, & Co. 


N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will be issued with 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each 
part of which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and 
contain about one hundred and twenty engravings. NO EXTRA 
CHARGE will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containing 
such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required 
for the introduction—with Critical and Explanatory Notices— 
of any object of Art engraved. 
THE ART-JOURNAL for FEBRUARY contains 
second of a Series of Selected Pictures :— 

“THE SWING,” engraved in line by E. Goovatt, after a 
Painting by F. Goopau., A.R.A. Also, 
‘BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER,” engraved by R. Wattis, 
after J. M. W. Tcorwxr, R.A.; 





| and various Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engrar- 


' 
' 
' 


ings of the highest attainable merit. 
London : Jawes 8, Virtve. 








the | 


528 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 528, for Feb, (i 

Price Onk Penny, contains :—A Life’s Secret: Cha, 

VI. Illustrated by John Gilbert.—American Slavery Si: 

Years Ago.—A Day in Pesth and Buda, with View from ty 

Blocksberg.—The Penny-a-Liner.—My Adventures in the fy 

West : Chap. VI.—How the Reformation Spreads.—A Glinne 
of Kentucky. ; 


London : 56, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 406, fy 
Feb. 6th, Price ONr PENNY. Contains :—From Day 
to Dark in Italy: chap. XI. In a Cell; XID. The som 
Ecclesiastic.—Admiral Kempenfelt and the Royal George —{ 
Man who stood Well in the City.—Leaves from my Pori 
by a Missionary in Bengal: 1. My Native Preacher, with !! 
tration.—How I became a District Visitor.—Pvtrit ty : 
Famity: The Blessing of the Word.—Bible Notes and Illu. 
trations.—--Pagzs ror THE Youna: The Richest Mans 
Todmorden, &c. 
Reviciovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and soll 
all Booksellers, 


Third Edition, making Seventieth Thousand, is now ready 
THE JANUARY PART OF 
OOD WORDS, Sixpence, Month 
I Ilustrated. Edited by Norway MacLexop, D.D,& 
Illustrated by Milluis, Holman Hunt, and others. 





The January Part contains the Opening Chapters of “t 
tress and Maid, a Household Story’ (to be contin 
throughout the year). By the Author of ‘John Hat 
Gentleman,”’ Illustrated by J. E. Minvats. 


It also contains Contributions by 


Sir David Brewster. 

Archbishop Whately. 

Norman MacLeod, D.D., Editor. 

A. K.H.B., Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Pare 

Dora Greenwell. 

Professor C, Piazzi Smith, Astronomer-Royal for Scotlan!_ 

The Countess de Gasparin, Author of ‘The Near and le 
Horizons.” 

The Rev. William Arnot. 

Isa Craig, and others. 








CoNnTENTS OF THE Feprvuary Part. 

1. Moments in Life. By the Editor. : 

. Days and Nights in Greenland. By David Walker, »- 
¥.R.G.S., F.L.8. With four Illustrations by the 4 

. The Worse the Better. By the Rev. Hugh %™ 
Brown. 

. Old Customs and Old Folk. By the Countess de Gas® 
Author of ‘‘The Near and Heavenly Horizons. ~ 
trated by J. D. Watson. ; 

. The Battle of Gilboa. By the Author of “ Kel 
Illustrated by John Tenniel. 

6. The Blessings of those who Weep. 
Edward Irving. 

. Gifts.—A Parable from Nature. By Mrs. Gatty: “ 

8. Mistress and Maid. Chaps. III. and IV. By the 4*; 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Iilustrated bys 
Millais. 2 

9. My Photographic Album. By Ann Warrender. 
trated by T. i. Dalziel (from a Photograph). 

10. The Uses of the Moon. By Principal Leitch. 

11, The Newspaper. By M.B. 

12. The Carrier Pigeon. By Dora Greenwell. 

T. Morten. ; o 

13. At Home in the Scriptures. By Rev. William - J 

Edinburgh : Srranan and Co. London: Grooms 

Sons, and all Booksellers. - 


——-- - ~ ———— CN anal . 11 
™ ‘ 7 i? 
| Redhat a td MAG4#* 
(The German Magazine.) 
Illustrirte Manatsschrift. 
Heransgegeben von Julius Rodenbers. : 
Berlin: Osw. Seehagen. London: Henry Dan ‘ 
Newport-street, Newport Market, W-- 
Yearly Subscription, 85. 
The January number sold seperately, P™ 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


4 JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
and Manufacturers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
out the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
‘he Important Topics of the Weck ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
' Jes of a literary and popular character : it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. Kc. 
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THs & 
Times. 


HOME. 
re QUEEN’S SPEECH— 


Morning Post. 


Morning Her 


pARLIAMENTARY SESSION — 


Times. 
Morning Her 


ald. 


ald, 


Daily Telegraph. 


Morning Adv 
Daily News. 
Economist. 


sve OXFORD PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY 
“OY COLONIAL EMANCIPATION— 


Times. 
Daily News. 


Morning Star, Daily Telegraph. 


TUL WINDHAM C 


Spectator, Press, Times, Examiner, 


ITALY. 


ertiser. 


ASE— 


THE ROMAN QUESTION— 


Tablet, Weekly Register, Spectator. 

French, Italian, and German Press, 
THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL— 

La Presse, Le Sitcle, &c. 


AMERICA. 


Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Star. 
Morning Chronicle, &c, 


| 
THE CONFEDERATE DEFEAT — 
| 
| 
| 


To English Residents 


THE BLOCKADE— 
| Economist. 
Press. 


New York Times. 
New York Herald. 


La Presse. 
Morning Post. 
Daily News. 
Morning Star. 
Spanish Press, &c. 


New York Herald. 


Saturday Review. 


Examiner. 

THE RIVAL ARTISTS. - 
Daily Telegraph. 
Standard, 





| MR. JOHN STUART 
CONTEST— 
Fraser's Magazine, 





abroad PUBLIC OPINION 
EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





MR. LOVEJOY’S SPEECH — 


MEXICO, 
THE PROPOSED MONARCHY— 


THE UNITED STATES’ LOAN— 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
MINOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 


FIVE POUNDS’ WORTH OF BRUTALITY— 


| DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS— 
MILL ON 


THE 


is invaluable. 


OFFICE-—38, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 


| STONEHENGE’S 


AMERICAN 





NEW ILLUSTRATED ART PAPER. 


On Saturday, Manrcit 1st, will be published, to be continued Weekly, Price Fivepence, or, 


THE ART WORLD 


Post Free, Sixpence, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


AND 


INTERNATIONAL Td ks a le ED De ‘he a? ly 


ORNAMENTAL 


vw 
4 


A 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE, 


iN 


ART AND MANUFACTURES, ENGRAVING, 
POETRY, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 


EDITED BY HENRY OTTLEY, 


sued j . , . 
“{in Monthly Parts, inclosed in a handsome wrapper, without extra charge. 


ASSISTED BY WRITERS OF EMINENCE IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF ART. 


This Journal will, from week to week, give a faithful report of all the productions and doings in the 
ole circle of the Fine and Decorative Arts ; Original articles upon all that concerns the practice of Art, 
l the interests of Artists in their profession ; Essays on the History of the various Schools of Art at 
ifferent periods ; descriptive accounts of renowned public and private Collections; Reviews of New Books 
ative to Art and Belles Lettres ; besides a Summary of the Proceedings of Artistic and Learned Societics, 
' 01 dits, Notices of important public Sales of Works of Artand Vertu; Correspondence, &c. 


The tone of criticism in the ART WORLD will be candid and impartial, intolerant of glaring error and 
‘“sulnptuous mediocrity, generous and encouraging in every case where merit or promise is recognised. 


all the above subjects, including the notices of Exhibitions and Theatres, will be illustrated, whenever 
“10n requires, in a style somewhat novel in journalism, which it is hoped will meet with approval. It 
ped hardly be stated that the contents of the International Exhibition, 1862, coming within the scope of 
ne and Decorative Art, will be amply described and illustrated in the ART WORLD. 


_ The ART WORLD AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITOR will be printed in the best style, on 
Per of a fine quality. Each number will comprise Thirty-Two Quarto Pages. The numbers will also be 


Subscriptions post free, 26s. 8d. per annum, 12s. half-yearly, 6s. 6d. per quarter. 


Published for 


the Editor, 


*.* A full Py 
"ers and Newsy 


ospectus has been issued, and may be had at the Publishers’, and of the principal Pub- 


endors, 


the proprietors, by S. H. Linpiey, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, where communications 
Advertisements, &c., are to be addressed ; and by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 


A SINGLE NUMBER SENT FOR FIVE POSTAGE STAMPS, 








Now ready, in 3 vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d., 


HE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 

‘“*A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with 
curiosity we cannot doubt.””"—Athencum. 


Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ens In eum: 8vo., aclen 10s. 6d., half-bound, 800 pp., 
EN OF THE TIME: a Dictionary of 


Eminent Living Characters (including Women). A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for the greater part 
Re-written, with the addition of Several Hundred Yew 
Articles. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


London: RovutigpGr, Warne, & Rovtiepar, Farringdon. 
street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR MANUALS—NEW EDITIONS, 
Price 10s. 6d. each, half-bound, with Illustrations, 


ALSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
llth Thousand, 


WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSE. 
HOLD SURGERY. 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 
13th Thousand. 


HAYCOCK’S GENTLEMAN’S STABLE 
MANUAL, 
London: RovuttenGz, Warne, & Rovuriepas, Farringdon. 


street. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRISON BOOKS 
AND THEIR AUTHORS,” &c., 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s.; gilt edges, 5s., 
P LEASANT SPOTS AND FAMOUS 
PLACES. By J. A. Lane@rorp. Coloured frontis- 
nece, 

; London: WittrAM TkGaG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. R. VALENTINE, 
Author of ‘* Beatrice,” ‘‘ Baby Bianca,” Xe. 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 
| F peieciaates MANOR; OR, THE ORPHAN 


Cousins. Illustrated, 


London: Wituiam TeGG, Parcras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, 





This day is published, price 7s., cloth boards, 


HE IDYLLS OF THE KING: A New 
Edition, with a Dedication to the Memory of the late 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Avrrep Tennyson, Poet Laureate, 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, 





Just published, 


A N INDEX TO “IN MEMORIAM,’ 

in which every separate clause is referred to under the 
headings of one or more of the principal words contained in 
it. Price %s., cloth limp, or 1s. 6d. for binding up with ‘ In 
Memoriam.” 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 
A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HOOD, 


On Saturday, the 15th of February, will be published, in crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM 
EDITION OF 
T HE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
Comie and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 

The plan adopted in the arrangement of this Re-issue is that 
of placing the works, as far as can be ascertained, in the order 
in which they were written. By this means the reader's inte- 
rest will be increased by watching the growth of the Author's 
mind, the increase of his powers, and the maturing of his style. 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes are added, together with 
Fragments and Poems hitherto unpublished, and pieces never 
before reprinted from the Magazines and Annuals in which they 
originally appeared. 

he Work will extend to Seven Volumes, which—with the 
exception of the Two Series of ‘* Hood's Own”’ already pub- 
lished—will contain all the writings of the author of ** The Song 
of the Shirt” that can be discovered, The Volumes will appear 
in alternate months, 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
qNGLAND, THE NORTH, & THE SOUTH. 
By ALExanpeR J. B. Berrsrorp Hors, Kaq. 

Being # continuation of ‘‘ A Popular View of the American 
Civil War,” the third edition of which is now ready, price Six- 
pence. 

London: James Ripaway, 169, Piccadilly ; 

Maidstone: Wickuam, Week-street, and C. J. Cooxg, 

Middle-row; and all Booksellers. 


Just out, handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d., 
YPRESS LEAVES.—A VOLUME OF 
C POEMS. By W.H.C.N. 
London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOk, 
In one volume, Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., extra cloth gilt. 
HE FAMINE-STRICKE N.— 
This graphic sketch of the “* Black Year,” and other 
Irish Stories, is contained in 
‘LIFE SCENES AND SOCIAL SKETCHES,” 
By J. T. Burcess, 
Editor of the Bury Guardian, 
Illustrated by sixteen page engravings on wood printed on 
cream-toned paper, and numerous vignettes, 
London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row ; 
Manchester; E, Staten, St. Aun’s-square, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
By hot | ots ae eeenieaaeen Syo. 18s, [Now Ready EIG 





SECOND SERIES OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE (Mrs. Delany), the concluding volumes, UNION. Its Effect on National Character and Policy ; with an Inquiry into Seco, 
tne a en gfe including Lady =A b A tod wo Countess of as a Constitutional Right, and the Causes of its Disruption. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Rp.4," 
Runderland ; y Jerningham; Lady Stanley; Mrs. Chapone; Countess Cowper, ’ 
&ec. These concluding volumes will contain an Index of eighty pages to the whole | EVERYBODY’S PUDDING = BOOK ; OR, PUDDING; 
work, 5s, Read TARTS, &c., in their proper Season for all the Year round. By the Author of “T,, 

[Heady, Gournet’s Guide to Rabbit Cooking.” Fep. 8vo., bound. 2s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF MR. SPENCE’S AMERICay 








TEN YEARS’ SPORTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTH | THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of the Rey, p; 


AFRICA. By C, W, Batowis, Esq. Svo, With numerous Illustrations by Wolff. WHALLEY with Mrs. SIDDONS, Miss SEWARD, Mrs. PIOZZI, Mrs. HAanyyp 
; MORE, &e. In1 vol. 8vo. with numerous fine Engravings from Paintings by Sir Josh. 
Reynolds, and from Miniatures by Cosway, &c. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE EARLIEST TiME 
, TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. 


By Dr, THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with the Author’s sanction and Additions, by the Rev. WILLIAM P. DICKSON, 
With a Military Map of Italy, and with an INTRODUCTION by Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols. I. and Il. Crown Svo. 18s. 





THE THIRD AND FOURTH (CONCLUDING) VOLUMES | SELECTIONS PROM THE WORKS OF PLATO 








OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD AUCKLAND with his most distinguished Translated from the Greek, by Grorarana Lapy Cuatterton, Author of “Hy, 
Contemporaries ; including very interesting particulars of the Private Life of William Pitt Sketches,” ‘Selections and Translations from the Works of Jean Paul Richter,’ ¢ 
and His Majesty George the Third. These volumes will coutain a copious Index to the | Feap. 8vo. 


whole work, 





THE MILLENNIAL REST; OR, THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


HEARTS OF OAK; or, NAVAL YARNS. By the Author of | ROUGHING IT IN AUSTRALIA. 


** Vonyed the Dane; a Romance of the Baltic Sea.” Post 8vo. By Astuur PotEwampTon, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. in ee ter 


pperior to any he | 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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D E PORQUET'S Ss TANDARD THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED THAT THE FOLLOWING SERIES OF jnam, lence, 9 
TRENCH WORKS. ranch, 
T TN 9 
DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER WEALKE’S 


“*¢The Cloister « 
Flemish study of 
urts and camps, a 
fe and manners it 1 


FRANCAIS, for tuming Bugis ino reachatSe 66 1 B® UY DTM EN TARY, EDUCATIONAL, AND 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du 
cnn CLASSICAL WORKS 


PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. Are now the property of Mr. J. 8S. VIRTUE, and will be supplied in future from him at 26, Ivy-LANe:— 


CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 7 ; 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. a WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY WORKS, complete ; for the use of Beginners. 


RUDIMENTARY SERIES ON MINES, &e. 


“There are no 
frelopment, this ta 


"RENC d ENG : TION? ". 4s. 6d. y ax r st raise hi 
SREEGE pak ERGLISE PHVTSORASE. te. SP ” NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. phar sap 

° 1 Ae Ph Pa N y in Y y $8 ‘S, 1 fained him,’”* 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d, rs Tae AED LAS CAs 


iti Sy 


_ . TYANALE - =< *.* Several New Works, by standard Authors, are now in progress, with the view of rendering the Seri 
HISTOIRE D’'ANGLETERRE, 3s, 6d. complete. Catalogues to be had on application. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND to Translate into French, ae Bp eae reer es 
—— London: J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, and 294, City-road, E.C. 


ch novels as 
an all the dry polit 
torical work of d 
ance, Germany, al 

















TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French the most readable 
Reading-Book). 3s. 6d, —_ 
London; Simpxry, Mansnarr, & Co., and may be had of the OPULAR St ‘HOOL BOOKS, published by Vols. I., IL., and IL., crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. oa d 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, | ECTURES ON SCRIP Tl Rt “The book shes 
Covent-garden. Strand. | CHARACTERS in Genesis and Exodus. Delivere!: mt? We think » 
= ee a ae ee aia TE. os ucucenvesvianidsudsisiceaducviedicasdexeatee . Js. 6d. | Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, by the late Rev. W. H. ear ' 1a J 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF wae ls. 3d | A.M. Edited by the Rey. Cuaries Sruart Stanrosd, + 
— ‘ tin : . TElEMAqUE .......0ccccceereereeceeececeeneneeeneneeeeercenees s. 3d. Rector of St. Thomas's. 
HE PENN Y CYCL OPADIA. Metin TAG o.. csccsbdsscncuvnsounesssaccesesonniess ananibiaes 2s. 6d. | ‘To those who never had the benefit of hearing this faithie “Ind 
With & New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ Is. 6d. preacher, we strongly recommend this series. From the r at ‘ ne two grea 
esta og er a —— Eh na Engravings. Thirty Vols. w Exercises .......00... ls. 6d. manner in which the lives of the patriarchs are traced, ¥°" id ey Action, 
es SS Se : tn ' | almost turn to these ‘ Lectures’ as to a commentary of ~~ 
Psi BORO . inchedeceicssccrvssessisucsces Is. 6d. ar herr : 
The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT vs oa yore ark caiahees mie reference.” —The Christian Annotator. 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued ‘“ ’ Slat alata at te mons bite. -s Heese par ae rox, Ans 
demand, have Deinted a limited edition from the stereotype Virgil, with Latin Notet ......cccccecssecsseeeeeeceses 1s, Od. ere ot? : ree Po nd o F sacra £ Co. “Bye masterly 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. & Co.; J. NISBET 0.3; Stupxkin, MARSHALL, @teveen, 


entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
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The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. eS eee = Se ee ’, 8 picture glow 


















has been expended on authorship and engravings alone, La Fontaine’s Fables.............-:000.-ceeeceees evceeee 1s, 6d, Second Series, Two Vols., each 5s. 
Jauzs Sancstee & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. All strongly bound in boards, ERMONS, Preached in Bethesda (#% 
° ; > » r "4 ’ M. Lo “ 
7 ee ec pa Rees <e . —__ Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. Dublin, by the late Rev. WwW . H. Kravse, A. e ft ‘The Cloj t 
DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. by the Rev. Cartes Stuart Stanvorp, D.D., Rector ister ¢ 
: OF SPEECH supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ Thomas's. 
ee ; ‘ by post ~ 2 here An cand } tee og be Classi Dublin: Grorce Hererrt. London: Hawriros, 4” I 
. ’ blishex t &vo. rice 3s. 6d. ost free receipt o sist 0 achette 8 Greek and Latin Classics, ‘ "ere : . ~ & Co. gt ee 
_ caged are ; “8 a 4 , . 4 not a postage Liat of Hachette’s French Railway Library. | & Co.; J. Nisst &Co.; Simpxrm, Massuat®, st . book which 
()* STAM MERING AND STU TERING : stamp. German List. : , —_—— ————__ —--—- — $< $—$<__—_——— elightfy).”* 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. L Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. | GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR |" 
By Jawes Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. ; 7 a : — es ; se mn mgr JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Fam * The beet ; 
‘ sate tai biect i asterly and compendivus Just published, 5t dition, price 2s, 6d., free by post 32 | with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, 7s OK 13 g 
am Te eke ae cae Meer, aitaie, ou eure of ‘ Stamps, ‘ antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful 27" * Urge us,” 





only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible wae™ 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 










ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the 
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stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- D ISEA SES OF THE SKI N: 





- reer is a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated — on™ 
ere 2» See a Rea wo aan at sabe ev anaes by cases. By Tuomas Hvsr, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the | ~ Pgs a TW a There ig a gr 
mend this volume. —Ldtnourgea : t ° Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte. HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES. IPe 
. o 0 ay 669 Se adr seah} oad w & < ' ¥ soak 
Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., street, Fitzroy-square. ‘‘This admirable, we mightalmost say | nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday ner 


i . indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- th handsomely t a : originally Pp?” 
A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE | riched with an excellent’ and most temperate chapter on the | eo Seat post free from FIELD'S Great bible Wa 


AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. Turkish Bath.’”’—Medical Critic. | 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should bave t™> 
London: Loweman, Guxzx, Loneuay, & Ropents. London; T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. | book. 
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“MME CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





sATO, 
Seah 


hter,” & 


ERA. 


“In these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work 
»perior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written.” 


ATHEN AUM. 


“ The characters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn 
{ speech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty 
sewife, with her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his 
teruness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good, They look like a pair of portraits by 


| NEW YORK “WORLD.” 


ranach 
“‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages ; here 
\ N p Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of 
its and camps, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. As a study of 
f: and manners it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.” 


LANE :— MORNING POST. 


“There are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot; and in construction, as in 
velopment, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes 
hich must raise him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerful works 


i gained him,”’ 
OBSERVER. 


“Such novels as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times 
an al the dry political volumes ever published, This is no common book of fiction, but an 
siorieal work of deep interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of 
ance, Germany, and Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information 
‘ie most readable and pleasing form.” 


S OF 


> the Seri 
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each, MORNING HERALD. 

TI bk The book abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
“ "Knit We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr. Reade’s pen.” 

yropD, 


LITERARY BUDGET. 


» this fata “T, . " at ‘ ° 
ag th In the two great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in 


From the 


aced, we ty ‘ — fiction, The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 
ary or boot* 

ox, Avsl NEW YORK TIMES. 
LTOX, ** “n,. 
att, &C By a masterly movement of mental retrogression the author seems to have moved his soul 
ahi ‘ the present, and wrapped himself in the past. He has given us a panorama of the middle 

* @ picture glowing with life and truth.” 

Be 
sda (a MORNING CHRONICLE. 

AM. i . 6 Cini an * 
"Rector +” The Cloister and the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work.” 
"9 : 
pros, AD ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

: F boo . . . . . . 

ALL, 5 © . A book which every one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare 


_ f delightful.” 


FOR |S GLOBE. 


1e Fam} ¢ r em. 8 ‘ : 
Maps, re te oe,» §8 8 chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its crowding 
otiful ee ~ urge us,” 
ble W om 
SPECTATOR. 
J _ 
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54 great breadth of human nature, as Ww ell as force and pathos, in this historic 





Opinions of the Press wv Great Hritain and America. 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** The general impression it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and 
force. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy 
touches,” 


DAILY NEWS. 


** This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false and 
unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generous and true to Nature.” 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


** A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling 
situations, The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which 
shows the author's remarkable insight. The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer,” 


LONDON REVIEW. 


** We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius, * * * Its faults 
are of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


** ©The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com- 
monly supposed to suffice for the basis of u good novel, It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting.” 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 


** Mr. Reade’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, pathos, 
and everything that can make a novel prized,” 


NEW YORK ATLAS. 


*¢ A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of ripe 
historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter’s hues, and instinct with 
love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is full of pathos and true 
humanity,—all which the world will not soon forget.” 


HOME NEWS. 


*€ To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human sympathy, 
in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and brain, is the 
least praise we can bestow on it,” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


‘* We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can 
rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth yolame.”’ 


THE SUN. 


‘¢ A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in distant lands, and those 
who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.” 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


«© We do not know anything in prose fiction more tender and ennobling than Mr, Reade’s 
delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tribulation, and the final peace other than of 
this world, which mark the lonely history of the parents of Erasmus,” 
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Dr. Lankester on Food. 


Part L., price One Shilling, contains :—Water ; Salt ; Heat-givers—Oil, Butter, Fat; Flesh- 


Dr. Lankester on Uses of Animals 


In Relation to the Industry of Man. Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum, 


1. On SILK, 2. On WOOL, 3. On LEATHER. 4. On BONE, 
5. On SOAP. 6. On WASTE. 


Part I., price One Shilling, now ready. Part II. will be ready shortly. 


Half-Hours with the Microscope. 





Our Social Bees. 


PICTURES OF TOWN AND COUNTRY, andother Papers. By ANDREW Wyyrgp, MD 


Englishman Abroad; Physical Antipathies; Brain Difficulties; Human Hair, Thin 


edition, crown 8vo., price 68. 


Curiosities of Civilization. 


By Dr. ANDREW Wynter. Reprinted from the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, Ca. 


tents:—The London Commissariat; Food and its Adulterations; Advertisements. 


Zoological Gardens ; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks ; Lodging, Food, and Diet 
Soldiers; The Electric Telegraph; Fires and Fire Insurance ; The Police and the Thioy,.. 
Mortality in Trades and Professions ; Lunatic Asylums. Fourth edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 








formers—Animal Food. Containing 45 amusing and instructive articles, among which will be found :—The Post-Offin. peed ee 
Part IT., price Fighteenpence, contains :—Alcohol; Wine, Spirits, and Beer; Condiments London Smoke ; Mock Auctions ; The Suc tion-post ; The India-Rubber Artist ; Our Peek .>¥ 
and Spices; Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate; Tobacco and Opium. of Dirt; The Artificial Man; Britannia’s Smelling-Bottle; Commercial Grief; 4g 
, «ys aa Bread; The German Fair; Needlemaking; Preserved Meats; London Stout; Palace No. § 
Complete, bound in cloth, price 2s, Lights, Club Cards and Bank Pens; Wenham Lake Ice; Candle-making ; The Turks 
Bath; Who is Mr. Reuter? ; The Sewing Machines; A Fortnight in North Wales. Te aoe 


HER 
good 


A Popular Guide to the Use | the a reerene asa jerenene bod Amusement and Instruction. price 6a. d D for the 
With Drawings of 250 objects from Nature. By Tureen West. Contents :—Half an hour i ij q oni 
on the Structare—Half an hour in the Garden--Half an hour in the Country— Half an hour On Diseases of the Kidney an h pats ty . opinion l 
in Fresh Water -Half an hour at the Sea-side—-Half an hour Indoors—Appendix: the By 8. J. GoopFELLOw, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Middlesex ospital, Crown gp, ualities 
Preparation and Mounting of Objects. Second edition. Price 2s. 6d., profusely illustrated ; cloth, price 7s. 6d., with Illustrations from Nature by Tuffen West. q 7a 
coloured plates, 4s. Mangnall’s Questions, Complete. Is. American 
+13 4 e Carefully revised and brought up to the Present Time. It is well printed{and strongly bow, 
The County Fam “ ilies of the United Kingdom ; os A Sample Copy sent on receipt of 12 stamps. Crt rier 
Or, Royal Manual of the Titled and Untit ristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. . ig 
Containing a Brief Notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments Hardwicke’s Elementary Books. the 1g 
of each Person: his Heir Apparent or Presumptive ; as also a Record of the Offices which CHEMISTRY. Complete, 6d.; three parts, MACKENZIE’S TABLES, 2d. ritable, se 
he has hitherto held ; together with his Town Address and Country Residences. By Epwarp 2d. each. WALKINGHAME’S ARITHMETIC, ¢ : 
Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Fellow of the Genealogical | MECHANICS. Complete, 4d.; two parts, lete, 4d.: two parts, 2d.each, — ” things the 
and Historical Society of Great Britain. In one handsome 8vo, volume, price £1. 5s. 2d. each. BOOK KEEPING Com j t o4 A 
a} gg - ; HYDROSTATICS. Complete, 2d. te eeu” aa struggle i 
a Mr. Planché’s Work on Heraldry.--With more than Two Hundred Illustrations from the most | HYDRAULICS. Complete, 2d. MAVOR’S SPELLING. 44.; two par 
ae authentic sources : — OPTICS. Complete, 4d. ; two parts, 2d. each. 2d.each as to the : 
i PNEUMATICS. Complete, 2d. SHORTHAND. 2d. There is 
in! Heraldry Founded on Facts; MURRAY'S GRAMMAR. Complete, 24. PHRENOLOGY. 2d. a 
| Or, the Pursuivent of Arms, By J. R. Puancur, Rouge Croix. Second edition. With The Gastric Regions and the Victualling which can 
ty additional Notes and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, with Illuminated Frontispiece, and D t t d 
more than Two Hundred Dlustrations, price 6s. epar ment. excused, a 
By Aw Otp Minrtra SurGron. ‘ The whole rable iy ae Py i the crown of disposed t 
; his head to the corns on his little toes, all tell the sad tale of the Gastric Regions’ wrougs’ 
How to Address Letters to Titled People. - vtone le pee ng ada The det 



























Companion to the Writing Desk; or, How to Address, Begin, and End Letters to Titled and 
Official Personages: together with » Table of Precedence, copious Lists of Abbreviations, 
Rules for Panctuation, and other Useful Information. Royal 32mo., 1s. 


The Foot and its Covering. 


With Dr. Camper’s Work on ‘‘ The Best Form of Shoe.” By Jawxs Dowrg, Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo., 28. 6d. 


Graceful Riding. 


A Pocket Manual for Equestrians. By C. 8. Waitr. With Illustrations, Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Old Bones ; 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 





A Manual of Botanical Terms. 


For the use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. By M.C. Coors, Author of “A 
Manual of Structural Botany,’’ &c, Feap. Svo., with more than 300 Illustrations, price 
2s. 6d. [In a few days, 








The Popular Science Review: 


A Quarterly Miscellany of Entertaining and Instructive Articles on Scientific Subjen 
Edited by Jawes SamvrErson. 


No. II., JANUARY, 1862, price Half a Crown, contains :— 


CAVERNS. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By the Editor. Illustrated by Tuffen West and G. H. Fond 
THE FLOWER ANIMALCULE. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. Illustrated by the Author. 
COTTON. By Dr. Lankester, F.R.S. Illustrated by Tuffen West. 

GRASSES. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE REFLEX THEORY AND Dr. MARSHALL HALL. By G. H. Lewes. 

SOLAR CHEMISTRY. By R. Hunt, F.R.S. Illustrated with a Coloured Diagram, 
OPTICAL PHENOMENA OF THE ATMOSPHERE, By G. F, Chambers, 
MISCELLANEA :— 


THE CROWN ANIMALCULE. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. With Illustrations by the Au 
engraved by Tuffen West, F.L.S. 
THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By the Editor. With Illustrations by the Author, # 


For the Use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. By M. C. Cooxr, With 215 i 
: Qmo.. ii as @ . 6d. Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S. ; engraved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. Sreater co 
a erases meee oe IRON AND STEEL. ‘By Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. : t 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. uted by t] 


WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By the Editor. With a Coloured Map. 
THE BREATH OF LIFE. By W. Crookes, F.C.S. 

THE GREAT COMET OF 1861. By J. Breen, Illustrated by the Author. 
DOGS. By Edward Jesse, F.L.S., &e, 








































IN PREPARATION. Covtiassi 
The Shilling Peerage. The Shilling Knightage. The Shilling Manual of Geography, dence the 
The Shilling Baronetage. The Shilling House of Commons. Being a Description of the Natural Features, Climate, and Productions of the ™ are told th 
Edited by E. Watrorp, Esq., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Member of the Genealogical Regions of the Earth, considered with reference to the Influence of Local Conditions ®* Parl 
Historical Society of Great Britain. Containing the birth, accession, and marriage of each Ch tai, Shanl Ind a Political Distribut; ed by thei arllamen 
personage, his heir, apparent or presumptive, family name, political bias and patronage, as aracter, Genius, In ustry, an olitical Distribution of Man, Tllustrated 5; what ; 
also a brief notice of the offices which he has hitherto held, his town address and country Commercial Information. With Nine Coloured Maps, engraved expressly for the wot. at is th 
residences, and other particulars. [| Ready shortly. [ Neat We support 
32mo. cloth, price 1s. reflect’ oO 
7 9 ; 7 *4? . . \* long 
Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy-Book of London. The British Fungi (A Plain and Easy Account 1) sought to 
pend and Comprehensive Guide to Everything worth Seeing and Hearing. By F. W. With especial reference to the Esculent and other Economie Species. By M. ¢.¢ ¥ ci h 
Contents :— With Coloured Plates of Forty Species, Feap, 8vo. price 6s, [ Shor"? Se the s¢ 
Bazaars Bo ose = ee on teen | rang — Mansions of Nobility— effective, 
Markets — Money-order Offices — Monuments and Statues — Museums — Music-halls and . ' 
Concert-rooms — Out-door Amusements — Omnibuses — Palaces — Parks — Passport Offices— Waste Products and Unproductive Substance: krounded 
Picture Galleries’ Regulations — Popular Entertainments — Police-courts —Prisons —Railway ‘ ee . f°] : 
Stations—Steamhoats—Theatres— Telegraph Offices, Ac. a Or, Hints for Enterprise in Neglected Fields. By P. L. Stwwonps, Author ° sa Matt 
Of this useful work, there will be a French and German edition, tionary of Trade Products,” ‘Commercial Products of the Vegetable kingdom,” * decision 
. 8 
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Or, Notes for Young Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8. Sywonps, Rector of Pendock, Author uevietee of Science, Schools, and Classes. treme to ce 
66 y F y,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d, — a. . 
of ** Stones of the Valley,’’ &c. Feap. 5vo., price a. Quatrefage’s Unity of the Human Species—Hulke on the Ophthalmoseope, &e. have prod 
A amall manual of paleontology, very carefully compiled, and likely to be very useful to SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY :— 

those who have not the means to purchase or leisure to read Professor Owen's larger work,’ — Quarterly Retrospect — Astronomy — Chemistry — Geology — Microscopy — Mineralogy # reply to L 
Spectator. Metallurgy—Photography—Physics— Zoology and Botany—General Scientific News. to call for 
Whist. . No. L., price Half a Crown, contains, besides other interesting and instructive matter: Conservati 

The Laws and Practice of Whist. By Caurps, As played at the London Clubs, Fourth | GoRN, By Professor Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.8.A., &c. Tlustrated by the Author. 

edition. Price 2s. 6d. THE DAISY. By Mrs. Lankester. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. alone, 
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